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This study was designed to examine the relationship between an adolescent s 
educational plans as reported by the adolescent himself and his mother’s educational 
expectations for him as reported by her. The data were obtained in a previous study, 
a survey including a multistage, cluster sample of some 7,000 cases representing 
13,484,000 public and private school students. The data had been gathered through 
questionnaires. Tests for interaction were used to determine if the effects of the 
mother’s aspiration, race, and other characteristics influenced college plans. Findings 
indicated that a subject’s plan to attend college was closely associated with his 
mother’s educational expectation for him. This expectation was related to the 
mother’s educational attainment and religion but was relatively independent of such 
characteristics as the subject’s IQ and the socioeconomic status of the family. 
Negroes had the same level of educational aspiration as whites, but the mothers were 
less likely to expect that their children would go to college, primarily because of the 
cost involved. Negroes were also less likely to be enrolled in a college preparatory 
curriculum. Educational goals appeared to be formed at home and in the peer group, 
rather than in the school environment. (MS) 
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PREFACE 



This project represents a continuation of the research begun by 
Charles B. Nam, A. Lewis Rhodes, and Robert E. vriott ^equalities 
in Educational Opportunities , 1966 (U. S. Office of Education Contract 
No. OE-5-99-150) . It represents an extension of part of the research 
in that report in that the present report involves an extensive multi- 
variate analysis of the interrelationships that were discovered in that 
study. This study also includes characteristics of students and schools 
which were not considered in that previous study. 

The project director was assisted by many people in the course of 
this research effort. It is appropriate to acknowledge the assistance 
of William Gustavus in the study of the relationship between aspirations 
and curriculum reported in chapter 6 and the effort of Ke; t C. Mommsen 
who is primarily responsible for the study of valuation of education 
reported in Appendix C. The author is indebted to Charles B. Nam, who 
is coauthor of Appendix D concerning the relationship between religion 
and plans, for helpful comments concerning other parts of the report 
although he is not responsible for the use to which his comments have 
been put. The author is also obliged to Charles M. Grigg, for advice 
concerning the preparation of the report and to J. Michael Coble for 
suggestions concerning the statistical analysis, but neither of them 
is responsible for the analysis or conclusions. The author wishes to 
acknowledge the assistance of many persons in the Institute for Social 
Research of Florida State University including Adele Spielberger for 
extensive computer programming, Mary Sperling, Gail Cameron, and 
Nancy Matthews for preparing the manuscript, and to students who pro- 
vided clerical assistance. 
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SUMMARY 



Purpose of the Study (Chapter 1) . This study differs 
from previous research in three respects. First, it examines 
the relationship between adolescent's educational plans as 
reported by the adolescent himself and his mother's educational 
expectations for him as reported by her. Previous studies have 
relied on the child or the mother as informant for both bits 
of information. The correspondence between youths' and mothers' 
aspirations are examined when various characteristics of the 
youth, the mother, the family, the school, and the community 
are controlled to see if such correspondence is spurious. 

Second, particular attention is directed to comparing the 
relationship between youth's and parent's aspirations for Negroes 
versus whites. Finally, some tests for interaction are accom- 
plished to determine if the effects of mother's aspiration, race, 
and other characteristics (such as youth's intelligence, family 
income, etc.) are additive in their influence on college plans 
or if there is evidence of interaction. That is, do certain 
combinations of mother's expectation, race, and other charac- 
teristics produce unusually high or low levels of youth's aspir- 
ations? The study provides a more complete specification of how 
various characteristics of the individual himself, his family, 
his school, and his community affect his own educational plans 
and his mother's educational expectations for him. 

Method (Chapter II) . This is an ex-post-facto study 
involving re-analysis of data gathered for a nationwide study 
of inequality in educational opportunity because of race and 
religion. (Nam, Rhodes, and Herriott, 1966). Hence, the features 
of the design are largely fixed by those of the previous study. 

The data were originially obtained by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census as part of the 1965 Current Population Survey of School 
Enrollment. (1967) That survey included a multi-stage, cluster 
sample of some 7,000 cases representing 13,484,000 public and 
private school students in the age group 14 through 19. Data 
were obtained from several sources; "any responsible adult" 
during the regular Current Population Survey household inter- 
view, by "leave behind" questionnaires for each subject, by a 
"leave behind" questionnaire for the mother, and by two mail 
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questionnaires to the principal of the school in which the 
student is enrolled, one concerning characteristics of the 
school and the other concerning characteristics of the pupil 
and his teacher. Response rates were exceptionally good on the 
"leave behind" questionnaires (87 percent) and fair on the 
principals' questionnaires (70 percent). 

College aspirations of subjects were elicited by a series 
of questions as to whether or not the youth planned to finish 
high school, or to attend a junior college, a four-year college, 
and a graduate or professional school. Mothers were asked how 
much schooling they expected each of their children to get, with 
response categories indicating finishing or not finishing high 
school and various levels of college. Subject's plans and mother's 
expectations were dichotomized into college and noncollege cate- 
gories. Measures of other variables and attributes considered 
in the analysis are described. These include: race, sex, age, 

intelligence test score, age-grade retardation, subject's value 
of college education as a success means, subject's perception 
of mother's expectation for him, mother's educational attain- 
ment, her farm or nonfarm background, her religion, and her 
value of college education as a success means. Occupation of 
household head and annual family income were also measured. 

The educational aspiration of subject's best friend was obtained 
on the subject's questionnaire. Three characteristics of the 
student body of the subject's school were obtained from the 
principal. These were the percent of the graduating class that 
went on to colJ.ege, the percent of the tenth grade boys that 
dropped out before graduation, and the percent Negro in the 
school. The subject's place of residence was classified accord- 
ing to region and location in the central city, the ring, or 
outside of a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area. 

Several statistics were used in the analysis. Standard 
errors of percentages are given. Estimates of significance of 
difference between percentages are described. Measures of degree 
of association in zero-order relationship are described by Taub. 

A form of multivariate analysis is used to adjust the effects 
of mother's educational expectation on subject's plans. This 
involved the multiple classification of rates. The additive 
model is described and some simple tests for interaction are 
considered. 

Subject's Plans. Mother's Expectations. Race, and Each 
of the Other Characteristics (Chanter III) . There is no signig- 
icant difference between Negro and white adolescents in percent 
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having college plans; 53 percent of the whites and 50 percent 
of the Negroes plan to attend college. There is somewhat greater 
difference in mother’s expectations; 62 percent of the whites 
and 54 percent of the Negroes have mothers who expect that the 
students will go to college. Some eighteen variables or attri- 
butes were examined for relationship with level of youth's plans. 
Mother's educational expectation for the youth was found to be 
more closely associated with the youth's plans than any other 
characteristic. The correspondence between youth's plans and 
mother's educational expectation is greater in the case of 
whites than in the case of Negroes. Mother's own report of 
her expectation is a better predictor of youth's plan than his 
report of his mother's expectation. 

The educational plans of the youth's best friend (as 
reported by the youth, not his friend) is the second best pre- 
dictor of the youth's own plans. Other characteristics which 
are found to be closely associated with youth's plans are listed 
in order of decreasing predictive power: mother's educational 

attainment, subject's and mother's valuation of college educa- 
tion as a means to success in life, a»i.d subject's intelligence 
test score. Occupation of head of household, family income, 
mother's religion, and the college-going rate for the school 
that the subject attends were somewhat less closely associated 
with subject's plans. Small but statistically significant re- 
lationships were found to exist between subject's plans and 
sex, age-grade retardation, mother's farm background, school 
dropout rate, percent Negro in the student body, and type of 
community in which the subject resides. It must be remembered 
that the size of the relationship between plans and the other 
characteristics is partly a function of differing levels of 
measurement, response rates, and other factors mentioned in 
the report. 

* ■ . i. 

Mother's educational expectation for her child is also 
found to be related to other characteristics in the same degree 
as was observed for subject's plans. Best friend's plans and 
mother's educational attainment are the best predictors of 
mother's expectation. Subject's and mother's value of college 
education as a success means, subject's I.Q. , family income, 
occupation of household head, and age-grade retardation of 
subject are the next best predictors. College-going rate for 
subject's school and mother's religion are also predictive of 
mother's expectation. 
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Since mother's expectation and subject's plans are related 
to the same characteristics, tests were made to determine if the 
relationship between youth's plans and mother's expectations 
is spurious when one or several of these characteristics is 
controlled. A subsequent multivariate analysis which included 
race and various combinations of the other characteristics re- 
vealed that this relationship is relatively independent of vari- 
ous combinations of the other characteristics (including as 
many as seven of the best predictors) . 

Given the high degree of relationship between subject's 
plans to attend college or not attend and his mother's expecta- 
tion that he will go to college or not go, it seems reasonable 
to ask if this might not be some artifact of the study design. 

The design depended upon two questionnaires left in the home, 
one to be filled in by the subject himself and the other to be 
filled in by his mother. Since no supervisor controlled the 
self administration of these questionnaires, could the mother 
and her child (or children) have gotten together in their re- 
sponses? A careful examination of correspondence between the 
detailed plans of the youth and the detailed expectations of 
the mother should lead one to reject this explanation since there 
is considerable difference between mothers and their children 
within the broad categories of educational plans. That is, al- 
though youths and their mothers may agree that the youth will 
go to college, they may differ with regard to the number of 
years that the youth will attend and whether or not he will 
go to a professional or graduate school, etc. Similarly, the 
youth may plan to attend some business school or trade school 
while his mother may not expect him to finish high school, or 
some counter condition can also be observed. One feature of 
the analysis of detailed plans and expectations is that Negro 
boys and girls and white girls are more likely to plan to attend 
junior college than white boys. This is true even if these sub- 
jects ultimately intend to finish college and go to a profession- 
al or graduate school. While it is possible that in some families 
there may have been an organized attempt by the mother and her 
children to get consistency among responses to the educational 
aspirations item, it is unlikely that this accounts for the 
close correspondence between mother's and youth's aspirations 
because the questions are worded differently on different forms 
for the mother and her child* The lack of correspondence within 
detailed categories of educational aspiration supports this ^ 

assumption. 
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Are Mother* s Expectation . Race, and the Other Character- 
istics Additive in their Effects on Adolescent’s Educational 
Plans ? (Chapter IV) . The tests for Interaction are generally 
negative in that the sizeable deviations from the additive model 
are primarily confined to the smallest subgroups. A consistent 
pattern of interaction was observed to exist between race and 
mother’s expectation relative to subject's plans. Negro subjects 
whose mothers expect them to go to college are less likely to 
plan for college than the additive model predicts, while Negro 
subjects x*hose mothers do not expect them to go to college are 
more likely to plan for college than the model predicts. This 
pattern holds when each of the characteristics of the subject, 
his mother , his family , his school , and his community are intro- 
duced as controls. Some exceptions to the pattern were observed 
for Negro boys whose mothers expect them to go to college: those 

with high I.Q. scores, or whose mothers went to college, or who 
are enrolled in schools with a high college-going rate or a 
low dropout rate are more likely to plan for college than the 
model predicts. 




h 



Separate Multivariate Analyses for Negroes and Whites 
(Chapter V). Since the major interaction was observed to occur 
between mother's educational expectation and race, separate 
multiple-classification analyses were performed for Negroes 
and whites in order to compare adjusted effects of mother's ex- 
pectation and other characteristics on Negro versus white levels 
of aspiration. Selected control variables were grouped in two 
groups. One group included things like mother's and subject's 
value of education, best friend's plans and college-going rate 
of school which were assumed to have normative or subcultural 
implications. The other control variables were combined in a 
composite measure of economic resources which included a number 
of teenagers, family income, and gross identification of occu- 
pational level as an indicator of stability of income. 

The results of adjusting the effects of mother's expec- 
tation on subject's plan by several or all of the seven control 
characteristics reveal that the normative characteristics have 
some effect on the mother-child aspirations relationship, but 
it is not spurious when these characteristics are used in the 
adjustment. There is also attenuation of the plans— expectations 
relationship when the economic resources measure is used for 
adjustment. The implication of this observation is that even 
though economic resources of the family figure in mother's and 
child's educational aspirations, they are not of overriding 
importance. 
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The most significant aspect of this series of adjustments 
is the observation that there is some effect of mother’s expec- 
tations on youth’s plans that is relatively independent of all 
the characteristics considered in this study. This is true for 
both whites and Negroes. Perhaps the most surprising finding 
is that the economic resources composite measure carries so 
little weight in the analysis. These results suggest that further 
study of adolescent aspirations should focus on parental values 
and practices connected with instilling motivation rather than 
on more diffuse normative factors or economic considerations. 

Although the results of the multiple classification 
analysis are similar for whites and Negroes, some differences *. 
should be noted. When seven characteristics are entered into 
the adjustment, the effect of mother expecting college is the 
same for Negroes and whites, but the effect of mother not expect- 
ing college is greater for whites than for Negroes. The value 
of education items carry more weight for whites than for Negroes. 
Is this because of the general pervasive high valuation of edu- 
cation which seems to hold throughout the Negro subculture? 

The adjusted effects of mother’s educational attainment and 
best friend’s plans are greater for Negroes than for whites, 
while the effects of the economic characteristics are less for 
Negroes than for whites because of the restricted socioeconomic 
status of Negroes. 




A deviant case analysis of those instances where mother 
and subject disagree on plans to attend college is hampered by 
missing data concerning res ?ons for plans. Skimpy evidence 
suggests that in those cases where the subject does not plan 

to go, to college and his mother expects him to go, the youth l. 

plans to enter some trade. This is particularly true for Negroes. 

In those cases where the mother and youth agree about his edu- 
cation, difficulty with school work or cost of college are most ] 

frequently mentioned. In those few cases in which the youth f 

plans to go to college but the mother does not expect him to | 

go, difficulty with schoolwork and cost are more frequently f 

mentioned by the mother. There are too few cases to place | 

any reliance in these observations. A new study should be done j 

in which the formation of plans and rationalizations for plans | 

are surveyed as they emerge within the family setting. J 
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have an element of fantasy for some persons. (Folger and Nam, 
1967; Sewell and Shah, 1967) No data were available in the 
present study concerning whether or not a subject attended 
college. Therefore, another sort of behavior, enrollment or 
nonenrollment in a college curriculum, was examined to see if 
there was any connection between it and subject’s plans and 
mother’s expectations. Other characteristics which were shown 
to be closely related to plans were included in a multivariate 
analysis. These included subject’s intelligence test score, 
mother’s educational attainment, and college-going rate for 
subject's school. Separate analyses were accomplished for 
whites and Negroes. 
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Chances of being enrolled in a college-preparatory 
curriculum are related to intelligence test score in the case 
of whites but not in the case of Negroes. About three-fifths 
of the whites with I.Q. over 105 are enrolled in the college 
preparatory curriculum, while less than a fourth of those with 
lower I.Q. scores are enrolled in that curriculum. The rates 
for both high and low I.Q. Negroes are around 25 percent. (How- 
ever, college-prep rates for Negroes lacking' I.Q. information 
are about seven percent lower.) Plans of subject and expectations 
of mother make a difference in chances that the subject will 
be enrolled in a college-prep curriculum, even if the rates 
are adjusted for I.Q. and other characteristics. There is 
little difference between whites and Negroes in the effect of 
plans on curriculum. Mother's educational attainment has a 
powerful effect on the chances that Negro subjects will be en- 
rolled in a college curriculum, particularly if the mother has 
attended college. The effect for whites is modest. 



Best friend's plans make somewhat more of a difference 
for whites than for Negroes, whiln principal’s estimate of 
percent of graduates going on to college makes more of a differ- 
ence for Negroes than for x^hites. Neither characteristic is 
a particularly good predictor of curriculum. 

The results of this analysis suggest that chances of 
being enrolled in a college preparatory curriculum are related 
to some of the same characteristics that were observed to be 
associated with college plans. Greater differences between 
whites and Negroes are observed regarding type of curriculum 
in which they are enrolled than are observed regarding college 
plans. Negroes are much less likely to be enrolled in a college 
prep curriculum. (They are more likely to be enrolled in a 
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"general" curriculum.) The only exception is that Negroes with 
college educated mothers have the same percent in a college- 
prep curriculum as whites. Since peer plans and college-going 
rate of school make more difference for Negroes than for whites,, 
it is possible that school desegregation could serve to put 
more Negroes in the college-preparatory series of courses. 

Supplementary Study — Reasons for Educational Plans 
(Appendix B) . Enrollees who plan to leave college before grad- 
uation were asked wjiy? Whites, particularly boys, were more 
likely to mention dislike of school as the main reason. Negro 
males were more likely to mention desire to get a job. Negro 
females were more likely to mention financial reasons including 
need to help family. There were no bright Negroes who indi- 
cated that they intended to drop out of school . 

Dropouts were asked their reason for leaving school. 

Boys, particularly Negro boys, were more likely to mention 
desire to get a job. Girls were more likely to mention marriage. 

Enrollees who do not plan to attend college were asked 
why not? Desire to get a job or learn a trade were frequently 
given as reasons, especially by Negroes. A large nonresponse 
rate to this item places this finding in question. 

Mothers of subjects planning for college (and who expect 
their child to go to college) were asked how the family plans 
to pay for college. Negro males are three times more likely 
than white males to have mothers who indicate that they will 
not be able to pay any of the cost; Negro females are twice as 
likely to have families who cannot pay for college. Parents 
of white subjects plan to pay a larger fraction of their child’s 
college expenses than parents of Negro subjects. On the other 
hand, Negro families with higher incomes are more likely to 
have a regular savings plan to pay the bulk of the cost of their 
sons’ college education than white families in the same income 
category. 

Supplementary Study — Negro-White Differences in Valua- 
tion of Alternative Success Means (Appendix C) . Subjects (and 
their mothers) were asked to choose from a list "the best way 
for young people to get ahead in life." Sex, intelligence 
test score, occupation of household head, and family income 
were used as control variables. "Get a college education" 
was the most frequently selected means; 61 percent of the Negroes 
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and 56 percent of the whites chose it. The effects of income 
and occupation levels on choice of college education as a 
success means are largely additive. The higher rate. of Negroes 
choosing college education as a success means holds within 
subgroups described by income and occupation or intelligence 
test score. ' 



Comparison of mother’s and subject’s choices of success 
means shows that there is a close correspondence between these 
two. Making this comparison within race-sex subgroups, it can 
be seen that correspondence between mothers and children is 
greatest in the case of Negro males. These results are con- 
sistent with the general conclusion of this report: mother 

exerts a strong influence on subject’s educational ambitions. 



Supplementary Study* — The Effect of Mother’s Religion 
and Religious Composition of School on Subject’s Educational 
Plans (Appendix D) . There is a relationship between mother’s 
religion and college plans which is somewhat independent of 
subject’s I.Q. and year in school, mother’s educational attain- 
ment, and occupation of head of household. Subjects whose 
mothers identify with the Baptist denominations or smaller 
Protestant denominations are less likely to plan for college. 
Those whose mothers are identified with the other large Prot- 
estant denominations or the Catholic Church are slightly more 
likely to plan to attend college. Subjects with Jewish mothers 
are much more likely to plan to attend college. The effects 
of school composition are additive. Subjects with Jewish 
mothers in schools with over-representation of Jewish students 
are more likely to have college plans than other subjects with 
Jewish mothers. Similarly, Catholics in predominantly Catholic 
schools are more likely to have college plans than other Catho- 
lics. Conversely, those whose mothers are identified with Bap- 
tist and small Protestant denominations in predominantly Prot- 
estant schools are less likely to plan for college than others 
in the same religious subgroups. These differences are somewhat 
independent of the effects of the control variables. 



Review of the Results and Implications of the Findings 
(Chapter VII) . It has been shown that chances that a subject 
will plan to attend college are closely associated with his 
mother’s educational expectation for him along with other char- 
acteristics of his mother such as her educational attainment and 
religion. These relationships are relatively independent of a 
number of other characteristics which are thought to be very 













relevant for educational plans, specifically, the subject’s 
I.Q. and socioeconomic status of his family and school. Con- 
trolling for characteristics of his school and community does 
not appreciably diminish the relationship between subject's 
plans and mother's educational expectation for the subject. 

There are some differences between Negroes and whites 
with regard to the interrelationship between these variables. 
Negroes have the same level of aspiration as whites, but their 
mothers are less likely to expect that they will go to college 
and Negroes are less likely to be enrolled in a college prepar- 
atory curriculum. Negro parents are less likely to expect to 
meet the cost of sending their children to college; they are 
more likely to mention cost as the reason that their child will 
not go. 



The implications of the findings are that educational 
aspirations are formulated in the home and the peer group; 
school climate is a relatively weak agent in the formulation 
of plans (at least as school climate is measured in this study) 
The findings of this study also suggest that mounting a massive 
nationwide scholarship program would not have any great impact 
on college aspirations or attendance, at least as far as white 
students are concerned. Whites in the sample were more likely 
to mention dislike of school, desire to get a job or learn a 
trade as reasons for not attending college. Negroes, on the 
other hand, mentioned cost of college education or need to 
help family as reasons for not going to college. Hence, a 
scholarship program aimed at Negroes might serve to increase 
Negroes' chances of going to college. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that Negroes were less likely to be enrolled in a college 
preparatory curriculum. Therefore, any program to increase 
Negro attendance at college should include counseling ez direc- 
tion in the early years of the secondary school experience. 



THE EFFECTS OF PARENTAL EXPECTATIONS ON EDUCATIONAL 
PLANS OF WHITE AND NONWTITE ADOLESCENTS 

CHAPTER I : INTRODUCTION 



The Nature of the Problem 

Educational ambitions of American youth have been the 
object of intensive investigation by sociologists and others 
for the past several decades. (Ohlendorf. et_ jal. , 1967) It 
has become increasingly apparent that equalising opportunity 
in the United States hinges in part upon levels of motivation 
and ambition in various subgroups of the population as well 
as on making available resources and facilities which have 
previously been denied to disadvantaged subgroups of the society. 
(Passow, 1963) Educational attainment is the link between struc- 
tural position during the period of socialization-maturation 
and subsequent entry into the occupational structure. (Blau 
and Duncan, 1967, p. 330) But educational attainment is not 
simply a function of native ability, or even effective ability 
as shaped during the preschool and public school experiences. 

The level of education which a person eventually attain * is 
also a function of his definition of schooling as worthwhile 
activity and his desire to maximize his level of educational 
attainment. Hence, educational aspiration and motivation have 
been identified as important variables which intervene between 
individual ability and structural position on the one hand and 
level of educational attainment on the other. (Duncan, Feather- 
man, and Duncan, 1968, pp. 19-22) 

The present study is limited in that it is confined to 
examining the effects of parental expectation together with 
selected individual and structural characteristics on ado- 
lescents' plans to attend college. It is rather curious that 
relationships between level of adolescent aspiration and his 
perception of parent's plans by characteristics of his family 
such as socioeconomic status, ethnicity, and size have been 
objects of rather exhaustive study while direct examination 
of the influence of parental expectation on youth's plans as 
reported by both parent and youth has been infrequent. (Rehberg 
and Westby, 1967; Sewell and Shah, 1968A) The present investi- 
gation will attempt to assess the influence of a child's mother 
on his educational plans. To be more specific, the task of this 
research is to examine the degree of correspondence between the 
youth's plans and his mother's expectation, the effect of mother s 
expectation on child ' s plans will be examined under varying sets 
of conditions. 
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Both the plans of the youth himself and his mother’s 
expectation for him have been shown to vary with characteristics 
c j the youth, characteristics of the family and with the larger 
social context in which child and parent live. (Berdie, 1954; 
Bordua, 1960, Simpson, 1962; Elder, 1963; Herriott, 1963; Sewell 
et al. , 1964-1968; McDill and Coleman, 1965; Boyle, 1966) That 
is, the child’s intelligence along with various social and 
economic factors may enter into the formation of the mother's 
expectation for the child and the formation of the child's 
own plans and the attitudes of mother and child toward education 
as a success means. Furthermore, the child may experience 
crosspressures between the influences of parents, peers and 
other agents of socialization. Hence, it seems desirable to 
study the relationship between youth's plans and mother's 
expectation under various sets of conditions in order to specify 
the situations under which parental influence is maximized or 
minimized. It is anticipated that mother's influence on edu- 
cational aspiration will be greater for some types of youths 
than for others, that parental influence will be stronger in 
some type? of families than in others, and that parental influence 
will vary from one kind of social milieu to another. (Bordua, 

1960; Ellis and Lane, 1963; Kraus, 1964; Sewell*, and Shah, 1968a) 

The research strategy involves testing the correspondence between 
parent's and child's aspirations *?y introducing various character- 
istics of the child, the mother, the family and the milieu as 
control variables. This procedure will help to specify the^ 
conditions under which parental influence is maximized or minimized. 
The selection of attributes or variables to describe these 
conditions has been guided by several sorts of considerations. 

First, the analysis depends upon an ex post facto examination of 
data from a national study of inequality in educational oppor- 
tunity which employed a crossectional rather than a longitudinal 
design. (Nam, Rhodes and Herriott, 1966) Hence, the character- 
istics of individuals > families, and social contexts had to be 
selected from among those considered, in the parent study. Second, 
mother's expectations, individual ability, and certain measures 
of family status or school composition have been shown to be 
related to educational aspiration. (Berdie, 1954, p. 86; Stouffer 
quoted by Sexton, 1961, pp. 192-193; Sewell and Shah, 1968a) 

Finally, there are those factors which have low predictive 
power with regard to college plans but which command great 
interest with regard to equality o • ^ucational opportunity 
or regarding the relationship between education and occupation. 
These include race, sex, religious preference, racial composition 
of the school, and the place of residence. Therefore, these 
variables are featured in the analysis, even though preliminary 
analyses in the parent study indicates that other variables or 
attributes are more predictive of youths' plans. Furthermore, 
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there is some tangential evidence that there may be some 
interaction between college plans and race, sex and socio- 
economic status since there is interaction of these with 
educational attainment. (Nam, Rhodes and Herriott, 1966) 

The report proceeds as follows: first a review of the 

related research is presented and the control variables are 
identified. Second, the design of the parent study is reviewed 
and the methodology of this study is described. Some limitations 
of the data are noted. The strategy of analysis is elaborated. 
Next the relationships between college plans and the test or 
control variables are reported. The relationship between de- 
tailed plans of the youth and mother's expectation is described. 
The relationship between mother's expectation and the control 
variables is also examined. Then the relationship between 
subject's plan and mother's expectation is examined when four 
kinds of characteristics are controlled. First characteristics 
of the individual himself are used as test control factors. 

Next characteristics of the mother and family are introduced 
as test factors. Then characteristics of the youth's immediate 
milieu such as aspiration levels of his friend or his student 
body are considered. Then, place of residence as defined by 
geographic region and size of place is entered as a control to 
see if there is any variation in the relationship between mother's 
educational expectation for the youth and the youth's own plans 
according to type of residence. 

After the mother-child-aspiration relationship has been 
examined while controlling for the effects of each of the test 
variables, the multivariate analysis is extended to incorporate 
the combined effect of simultaneously controlling for up to 
five characteristics. The selection of test characteristics 
at this point in the analysis is based on the outcomes of the 
three, four, and five variable analyses. The characteristics 
which are shown to have the greatest impact on the relationship 
between mother's expectation and child's plan in the lower— order 
partials are now introduced in several combinations for the 
higher-order multiple-classification analyses. 

Next , a brief analysis of the deviant cases in the mother— 
Child-aspiration table is presented. The reasons that a subject 
gives for not planning to go to college when his mother expects 
that he will go are displayed. Similarly, the reasons that 
the mother gives that she does not expect the subject to go 
to college when he plans to go are studied. 

Finally, an analysis of the factors related to enrollment 
in a college-preparatory curriculum or some other kind of 
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curriculum is made. The relationship between type of curriculum 
and the educational aspirations of mother and child is considered 
relative to the intelligence test score of the subject, the 
educational attainment of his mother, his best friend's plans 
and the college-going rate for his high school. 

Appendices are attached to the report which treat issues 
related to the main body of the report. These include a study 
of reasons for plans and how parents plan to pay for the college 
education of college planners, a study of subject's alternative 
valuation of success means; and a study of subject's educational 
plans by religion of mother crossclassified with religion of 
school. 

Theory 

The educational plans of youth are an outcome of a complex 
process of involvement with various agents of socialization 
whose aims may be more or less congruent. The educational 
aspirations of an adolescent represent the end product first, 
of his informal interaction with parents and siblings within 
the home and later, interaction with peers in the neighborhood 
and school. His aspirations are also the product of his more 
formal interactions with teachers and peers in the classroom. 
Suppose that one assumes that native ability is evenly distri- 
buted throughout the population. Even if native ability were 
a constant, there would be great variation in the way that 
individuals fare in the educational system. There seems to be 
ample evidence that the preschool experience can make a child 
more or less ready to benefit from the formal school experience. 
His verbal facility, his ability to concentrate and direct his 
energies, his reactions to adult authority, and various other 
Skills are all affected by his preschool experience. Success 
in school depends not only upon these skills and others, but 
also upon the child’s health, upon his motivation to do well 
in school, upon his attraction to school subject matter, and 
upon his attention span. These quali' ies are partially due 
to his home experience in which his mother is normally the 
principle agent of socialization. It is apparent that what 
the mother does in the home will be crucial to what the child 
does in school . 

Although research on the mother's contribution to the 
child's educational accomplishments has been primarily directed 
at studying effects on younger children, it is also recognized 
that parents continue to guide and motivate children in the 
upper grades. Of course, there are other influences from 
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outside the home which assume greater importance as the child 
matures and his life space expands. Peers and teachers con- 
tribute to his attitudes, his motivations and his self evaluation. 
The kind of friends he has and the kind of school he attends 
will partially govern many of the choices he will make regarding 
his education and other matters. In fact, there is evidence 
that peer influence increases and parental influence lessens 
as youths advance through the school system. Nevertheless, it 
seems reasonable to argue that parental influence continues 
to be powerful, even during adolescence— directly, through 
day to day interaction in the family, and indirectly, through 
mother’s impact on past socialization and on the child’s 
response sets towards school and teachers which have been 
developed throughout the child’s educational experience. 

If these assertions are correct, then it should be apparent 
that a question which elicits a mother’s expectation for her 
child’s educational attainment taps more than her current 
evaluation of what she expects that he will accomplish. Her 
answer must also partially reflect her previous hopes and 
ambitions for the child and what steps, if any, that she has 
taken to realize her ambitions for him. This is not to deny 
that mothers revise their ambitions for their children according 
to the child's progress in school and the definitions that 
others attach to it. Doubtless there are some mothers who are 
disappointed and others who are pleasantly surprised by their 
children's educational accomplishments so that they lower or 
raise their educational goals for their children accordingly. 

A study of the process by which mother’s educational ambitions 
for their children are formed and modified by the child's ex- 
perience in school and other factors would be highly desirable. 
However, the data are lacking for that kind of study. Instead, 
attention is directed at variations in the plans of mothers 
and children across subgroups of the teen-age population 
described by various individual and social characteristics. 

This approach neglects events which occur in the unique social- 
ization experience of individual children. Instead, the focus 
is on the consequences of being a certain kind of student, 
in a certain kind of family, in one kind of social setting, for 
choosing a particular level of educational attainment as a 
goal. Although ideally one would like to know what kind of 
life experiences will lead a mother and her child to select 
some particular level of aspiration for the child, it is also 
worthwhile to contrast the educational aspirations of different 
types of children and mothers in order to specify the conditions 
under which their plans are concordant or discordant. The 
research problem is simplified by using data obtained at one 
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point in time to contrast the degree of parent-child agreement ; 
of aspirations at different points in the social structure. 

Position in the social structure can be denoted by a 
variety of characteristics such as race, sex, age, parental 
educational attainment, occupation of household head, family 
income, type of school attended and type of community in which 
the family resides. The combination of a large number of char- 
acteristics in defining structural position presents several 
kinds of theoretical and methodological problems as well as 
the general problem of reporting a complicated analysis. The 
strategy pursued in the present study is to force simplification 
on a complex series of occurances by grouping variables and 
characteristics in several ways, the 1 control characteristics 
and variables are grouped according to whether they pertain 
to the individual subject, his family, 1 or his i larger milieu. 
Finally j a second grouping of these characteristics is employed 
so as to distinguish between those characteristics which are 
more strictly economic in quality as-opposed to those charac- 
teristics' which are assumed to be related to the values and' 
subcultural orientations of the subject* A gross ’theoretical- 
consideration of this analysis shall be concerned with whether 
economic characteristics or subcultural characteristics carry * 
more weight in the prediction of correspondence between mother’s 
educational expectations for the subject and the subject's 
own educational plans. A review of the characteristics to be " 
included in the analysis is given in the next section of this 
report. : , : 

The Characteristics to be Controlled 
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Race - - Race figures as the major control 'variable in this 
report for several reasons. The results of previous studies 
are mixed with regard to differences in educational aspirations 
of Negroes and whites. Some studies find that Negroes'ihave 
lower levels of educational aspiration than whites. (Folger 
and Nam, 1967, p'. 58; Coleman. and Campbell, 1966, p. 279) 

Other studies, particularly- those that <• include controls for 
socioeconomic level, find little difference between Negroes 
and whites regarding educational plans. ' (Stephensen,* 1957 ; 
Holloway and Ber reman, 1959; Smith and Abramson, 1962; Gist 
and Bennett, 1963; Antonovsky, 1967) The failure to observe 
a race difference in educational plans -is somewhat incongruous 
with the frequently observed differences between Negroes and 
whites in educational achievement and attainment. ■ Negroes lag • 
whites in reading skill by one' or two grade levels and Negroes 
are less likely to complete high school and less likely to 
attend college than whites. (Reiss and Rhodes, 1959; Coleman 
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and Campbell, 1966; Folger and Nam, 1967) The disadvantage 
of Negroes in housing, health, school facilities, quality of 
instruction, etc. can easily be used to explain the lower 
levels of skill and attainment but these factors do not seem 
to depress levels of aspiration. Negro parents also seem to 
maintain a high level of educational aspiration for their 
children according to previous research. (Bell, 1965; Gittell, 
1965) Given the fact of racial discrimination in the job market 
and the relatively lower wages that Negroes receive as compared 
with whites within categories of occupation or educational 
attainment, it is something of a curiosity that a large segment 
of the Negro community maintains a high level of aspiration 
for its children. 

The present investigation is concerned with comparing 
the parental influence on educational aspirations in Negro 
and white families. 

Comparisons are limited to Negroes versus other races 
which are hereafter referred to as whites since less than 
one percent of the sample is Oriental, Indian, etc. Further- 
more, Orientals are the largest group in the nonwhite, non- 
Negro residual and their educational aspirations, intelligence 
test scores, socioeconomic levels are identical to those of 
whites. (Coleman and Campbell, 1966) 

There is little difference between college plans of 
Negroes and whites in this study. (See Tables 4 and 8.) 

This observation is consistent with the findings of other 
studies (See previous footnote). Nevertheless, race is 
maintained as a control variable because previous investigation 
lead one to suspect that there may be interaction between 
race and plans and various indicators of socioeconomic status. 
The fact that there is little difference between Negroes and 
others regarding educational ambition is curious, given the 
considerable differences between Negroes and whites in edu- 
cational achievement and educational attainment. Since 
residential segregation and occupational discrimination 
generally confine Negroes to the poorer sections of the 
city which means that they must attend the slum school which 
receive the lowest capital outlay and operating budgets, it 
would not be surprising to find that Negro students have low 
levels of educational aspiration. Considering the fact of 
occupational discrimination and Negro disadvantage with regard 
to wages in occupations requiring higher levels of educational 
attainment, it is surprising that Negroes would continue to 
maintain high levels of aspiration. 
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Sex - It is expected that girls will be less likely to 
plan for college than boys. Previous research supports the 
notion that sex-role expectations for many girls are such 
that their orientations are more in the direction of making 
a successful marriage than preparing for professional occu- 
pations by attending college. (Berdie, 1954, p. 59; Bordua, 

1960 ) Furthermore, parental attitudes differ according to the 
sex of the child; many parents perceive that college is more 
beneficial for boys than for girls. (Sewell and Shah, 1968A) 

There is also some evidence that there is interaction 
between socioeconomic status and sex on college plans. (Sewell 
and Shah, 1968; Werts, 1968) There is no difference in pro- 
portion planning to go to college by sex in high socioeconomic 
status families. The question of whether or not a family 
can send its girls to college becomes more important as 
resources become more limited. However, there are other 
complications affecting the sex ratios of college attenders. 
(Bell, 1965; Sewell and Armer, 1966) Among Negroes, girls 
are more likely to attend college than boys. Also, the sex 
ratio of college attenders varies from state to state suggesting 
that there are either differences in availability of college 
education or subcultural differences between city and country 
or across regions regarding the necessity of higher education 
for women. 

There are other incongruities with regard to sex, academic 
ability, aspiration and achievement. Boys and girls tend to 
achieve about the same levels of skill as measured by stan- 
dardized achievement tests. (Reiss and Rhodes, 1959) Yet, boys, 
who in aggregate are more likely to drop out of high school 
before graduation and who are more likely to be age-grade 
retarded, are also more likely in aggregate, to plan for college. 
Girls, on the other hand place a higher value on the educational 
experience, (Reiss and Rhodes, 1959) they are more conforming 
in the classroom, and more motivated to do well in school, and 
they make higher marks than boys, and they are less likely to 
leave high school. (Nam, Rhodes, and Herriott, 1966) These 
anomalous observations can be fitted into some sort of pattern 
if it is remembered that girls are generally more accepting 
of adult control, that educational achievement confers a 
higher status for girls than for boys in the adolescent sub- 
culture, and that alternative forms of endeavor (athletics, 
part-time employment) are less accesible to girls than boys. 
(Reiss and Rhodes, 1959; Coleman, 1962) It is also possible 
that boys will be observed to have higher levels of aspiration 
in surveys of high school enrollees since there has already 
been selection by sex in school dropouts. More boys drop out 




of school, particularly the poor students or the poorly 
motivated students. Hence the boys that choose to remain 
in school, particularly after age sixteen, are the boys 
that are more likely to plan for college. 

There is another explanation for the higher level of 
aspiration among boys which is more consistent with the 
general focus of this report. The boys and girls themselves 
may be aware of parental views that college is more beneficial 
for boys than for girls. Hence, in families with low socio- 
economic status or those having limited resources, the sex 
differential in college plans may represent accomodation 
of girls to the fact that only the boys in the family will 
be able to attend college. There may be additional consider- 
ations which families make in regard to which children will 
go to college so that bright girls may be educated rather 
than dull boys. Given the interaction of sex with socio- 
economic status on college plans which has been observed in 
other studies it may be worthwhile to look for interaction 
between sex and indices of socioeconomic status or sex and 
intelligence in this study. (Sewell and Shah, 1968) 
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Age - There are several reasons to expect some relationship 
between age of subject and either his own college plans or 
his parents* educational expectations for him. Review of 
studies which involve comparisons of college plans across age 
groups suggests that plans tend to become more realistic as 
youths approach the point at which the decision must be made. 
(Folger and Nam, 1967, p. 58) Several studies of educational 
aspiration have been confined to high school seniors for this 
reason. (Cowhig and Nam, 1963; Coleman and Campbell, 1966) 
However, it can be argued that youths who intend to go to 
college must make related decisions considerably in advance 
of high school graduation with regard to choice of curriculum 
and, indeed, with regard to educational achievement. (See 
Chapter V. ) 
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To the extent that attending college is emphasized by 
the school and the broader culture as desirable or as an 
ideal, one might expect younger children to conform to the 
cultural expectation as indicating intent to go to college. 
Then, as the child becomes more aware of his own abilities, 
his family's resources, or as other alternatives become attrac- 
tive, he may be less likely to plan for college unless he 
thinks he has the ability and that it will be financially 
possible for him to attend. Age should be less of a factor 
for those youths in favorable economic circumstances, par- 
ticularly those in a subcultural setting where college atten- 
dance is a normal expectation. Birth order, an age related 
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factor has some relevance for plans. (Elder, 1963, p. 39) 

Both the plans of the youths and their parents should be 
affected by the respondents’ age proximity to making edu- 
cational plans a reality. However, it seems likely that 
parents will be more sensitive to financial problems and 
other obstacles to college attendance than their children. 

There is also the problem of selectivity as it affects 
the relationship between college plans and age among enrollees. 
That is, as age advances the, less able student and the poorly 
motivated student are more likely to drop out, particularly 
gf tgy age sixteen. To the extent that this sort of selectivity 
operates, one might expect to observe a direct relationship 
between age and percent with college plans. Whether the 
decline of fantasy with regard to college plans is sufficient 
to more than cancel out dropout selectivity is a matter 
worthy of investigation. Still another sort of selectivity 
operates with regard to eighteen— year— olds , but particularly 
with regard to nineteen-year-olds, still enrolled in secondary 
school. That is, the nineteen-year-olds in the sample represent 
a group of students who are age-grade retarded and yet willing 
to remain in school. The aspiration level of this group is 
lower than that of the younger students in that they are 
less likely to aspire for college. 

All other things being equal, one would expect to find 
that parents’ influence on youths is greatest at the youngest 
ages and less as age advances. Again, there could be some 
selectivity operating on the older students so that subjects 
who are least influenced by their parents are also most likely 
to drop out of high school before graduation. There seems 
to be sufficient justification for including age as a control 
variable in the analysis. 

Intelligence Test Score - Students' intelligence has 
frequently been used as a predictor of educational aspiration. 
(Uzell, 1961; Cowhig and Nam, 1963; Herriott, 1963; Cohen, 

1965; Pavalko and Bishop, 1966; Sewell and Shah, 1967; Sewell 
and Shah, 1968A) Although the positive relationship between 
level of aspiration and intelligence is observed in all studies, 
the relationship is by no means perfect. (Ibid.) Ralph Turner 
has remarked that the relationship between college plans, 
sex, socioeconomic status, school context, and intelligence 
is by no means a simple one. (Turner, 1964; See also Sewell, 
1964) Intelligence has different predictive values for college 
plans in the case of boys and the case of girls. Intelligence 
is a better predictor of boys’ plans than of girls’ plans when 
zero order relationships are considered. However, intelligence 
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is a better predictor of boys' plans than of girls' plans 
When socioeconomic status and school context are added to the 
| regression analysis. Thus, although intelligence is as good 

; a predictor of college plans as any of the variables that 

have been employed in such studies, its relationship to college 
plans varies for different types of students in different social 
! contexts. (Michael, 1961; Sewell, 1964; Sewell and Armer, 1966) 

It seems obvious that the stud'^t's intelligence could affect 
I the student's plan and the parent's plan in different ways. 

■ For example, the youth may be unrealistic and plan for college 

{ when he doesn't have the ability to be admitted to college 

1 or to successfully do college work. His mother may be aware 

| of his low level of ability and scale down her ambitions for 

\ him accordingly. Conversely, the parent may maintain a high 

\ level of aspiration for the child even though the child knows, 

f as a result of his day-to-day struggle in secondary school, 

that he will be unable to do college work. The situation 
E may be different for the bright student from a home with 

[ limited resources. The student knows that he has the ability 

f to do well in college and plans to attend . His mother , on 

\ the other hand, knows that even though he is bright and could 

do well in college, the family will not have enough money 
L to help him get through college. In families with somewhat 

i better resources, there may be a difference by the sex of the 

! child so that the mother knows that the family can afford to 

[ send its bright boy to college but not its bright girl. At 

) the upper levels of socioeconomic status, the availability 

of resources may override all other considerations so that 
[ both mother and child plan for the child to attend college, 

; regardless of intellectual ability. These remarks may be 

sufficient to indicate that the relationship between intelli- 
gence test score and college plans is so well established 
j that intelligence must be considered as a control variable 

in the analysis. 

Age-grade Retardation - Not all pupils in a school system 
advance one grade each year. Age-grade (or scholastic) re- 
tardation refers to students who lag behind their age peers 
in progress through school. Although age-grade retardation 
; in progress through school could be due to prolonged illness, 

frequent changes of residence by the family or other non- 
academic causes, it is obvious that there is a relationship 
between ability and scholastic retardation. Yet there are 
reasons for including age-grade retardation as well as in- 
• telligence in the analysis. 



First, age-grade retardation could be used as a substitute 
for standardized test scores as an indicator of ability. In- 
telligence test scores were unavailable for about two out of 
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five cases in this study, whereas age-grade retardation can 
be computed for all caser since age and grade in school were 
obtained for all cases in the sample. It must be acknowledged 
that it is an inadequate substitute for measured intelligence 
since it is an imperfect measure of ability for reasons noted 
above and because it only differentiates between those who 
follow the regular progress of promotion in the school system 
and those who are behind in their progress. (The obverse 
state of being age-grade advanced is very rare in this sample.) 
However, it would seem that imperfect indication of the subject's 
ability is preferable to no information concerning subject’s 
ability. 

Second, age-grade retardation may have some predictive 
power with regard to subject’s plans which is independent 
of intelligence test score. Age-grade retardation as a matter 
of record and treatment by the school (as opposed to some 
other policy such as ability tracking, social promotion, etc.) 
may have consequences for the individual’s conception of himself 
as a student and for his mother’s conception of him as a student. 

Whether or not age-grade retardation has a greater effect 
on mother’s educational expectation than it has on the youth's 
own educational plans is a matter to be empirically determined. 
The extent to which it is more closely related to the expec- 
tations of one versus the plans of the other (or vice versa) 
should modify the basic relationship. 

Subject's Attitude Toward Getting a College Education 
as a Success Means - At least part of the effect that the 
family, the peer group, or other large groups may have on the 
educational aspiration of a youth must result from that 
group’s influence on the youth's definition of getting an 
education as being worthwhile and rewarding. If the youth 
perceives that education is necessary for living a successful 
life or for attaining economic security or affluence, then he 
may choose to keep on attending school as long as he can. 

It seems reasonable to assume that those youths who think 
that getting a college education is the best way to get ahead 
In life will also be more likely to plan to attend college. 

There is no reason to expect complete correspondence between 
placing a high value on attending college as a success means 
and college plans since some youths may recognise thct, college 
may be the best way for them to succeed or that college brings 
rewards and yet decide that college is not for them. The weak 
student or the student from a disadvantaged home may place 
a high value on education and yet be unable to attend college. 
Reiss and Rhodes found that Negro girls with low intelligence 
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test scores (a group very unlikely to attend college) place 
a higher value on school than bright, white males from high 
socioeconomic level families. (Reiss and Rhodes, 1959) 

There is, of course, a difference by socioeconomic status 
in the proportion of youths and in the proportion of parents 
who place a high value on education as a success means. (See 
Appendix C.) Furthermore, there is a sex difference in value 
placed on education as a success means. Whether or not there 
is a relationship between educational plans and value of education 
when race , socioeconomic status, or other factors are controlled 
will be investigated at a later point in the report. Subject's 
attitude alone and also mother’s attitude by subject’s atti— 
tudes regarding college education arc included in the analysis. 



Characteristics of Mother and Family 

Mother’s Educational Attainment - A consistent positive 
relationship between educational attainment of parents' and 
youths’ educational aspirations has been observed in a nnmv-ar 
of different studies using subjects in various grade level- 
in various social settings. (Berdie, 1954; Outright, 1960; 
Cohen, 1965; McDill and Coleman, 1965; Nam, .1965; Sewell and 
Shah, 1968B) These observations are consistent with those 
which report a positive relationship between educational 
attainment of parent and parents’ educational aspirations 
for their children. (David, et al. , 1961) Attention is 
focused on educational attainment of the mother only in the 
main part of present study for methodological considerations 
which will be set forth later in the report. There is^a 
high correlation between mother’s education and father's 
education. (See Appendix E for discussion of differential 
effects of mother’s and father’s educational attainment.) 

Mother’s educational attainment could be expected to affect 
subject’s educational aspiration in several ways. Higher edu- 
cational attainment of the mother may be viewed as an indicator 
of higher socioeconomic status which is known to be related 
to college plans. (See studies by Sewell and associates 
cited above.) Mother’s educational attainment may also reflect 
a family tradition of attending or not attending college. 

(This might be particularly important with regard to girl's 
plans for attending college.) Also, mothers with advanced 
levels of education may be more effective throughout the 
socialization period in facilitating their child’s educational 
achievement. Again, the relationship between pi^is and 
parent's education is not a simple one. • Sowell and Shaw 
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note that whether or not a parent's education has more or 
less effect on educational plans depends upon the child's 
sex and I.Q. (Sewell and Shaw, 1968B) There is reason to 
suspect that it also depends upon race; that is, few Negro 
parents have been able to reach higher levels of educational 
attainment and yet it is likely that some of them want a 
college education for their children. In fact, Berdie reports 
that although there is a marked tendency for parents with 
college educations to want college educations for their 
children, the majority of the pupils planning for college 
come from homes where the parents were not college graduates. 
(Berdie, 1954) The present investigation makes some attempt 
to specify the relationship between youth's plans, mother's 
expectation and educational attainment and race and sex of 
child . 

Farm Background - Since investigations by Blau and 
Duncan (1967, p. 287) have highlighted the importance of 
farm background for educational attainment and occupational 
choice, it should be useful to consider farm background of 
mother as a condition which may affect the relationship 
between mother's educational expectation for her child and 
the child's own plans. Both mother's farm residence when 
she was a child and her recent farm residence are considered 
in the present study. It is expected that mothers from farm 
backgrounds will have lower levels of educational aspiration 
for their children and that children of these mothers will 
be less likely to plan for college. There are many studies 
which have documented the lower levels of educational aspir- 
ation which prevail among rural youth as opposed to urban youth. 
(Elder, 1963) The expectation in the present study is that past 
rural influence on the mother's orientations will be reflected 
in her expectations for her children and in the plans of the 
children themselves. It is further anticipated that farm 
background will have a greater influence for some types of 
families than for others* It is anticipated that rural-to- 
urban migrants will have lower educational expectations for 
their children than those persons who have continually resided 
in the city, all other factors being held constant. Likewise, 
their children are expected to be less likely to plan to attend 
college. If the children of these mothers are more influenced 
by urban living than their mothers, this condition could serve 
to decrease the relationship between educational aspirations 
of the children and their mothers. 

Mother's Religion - An analysis of data from the sample 
shows that plans of subject are related to mother's religion. 
(See Appendix D.) Teenagers with Jewish mothers are most likely 
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to plan to attend college; those connected with the largest 
Protestant denominations (except Baptists) and the Roman 
Catholic Church are next most likely to plan for college. 
Teenagers whose mothers identify with many of the smaller 
Protestant denominations or the Baptist churches are least 
likely to plan for college. Adjustment for socioeconomic 
level and other characteristics serves to reduce differences 
by religion but the differences still persist. These findings 
are consistent with those of other studies which report differ- 
ences in aspiration by type of Protestant church or sect but 
differ from the findings of earlier studies in which Judaism 
or Catholicism is an index of ethnicity as well as religious 
orientation. (Stroatbeck, 1958; Rosen, 1959) David McClelland 
and others have set forth some possible connections between 
religious orientation and achievement motivation. (McClelland 
et al. , 1961) They first rejected a simplified explanation that 
the Protestant reformation would have produced a family type 
which stressed high standards of performance and responded 
positively and warmly to the accomplishment of the children. 

They note that some branches of Protestantism are notably 
authoritarian and restrictive which would have produced low 
levels of achievement. Their survey of the literature suggests 
that while traditional Catholicism might produce low achievement 
motivation because of its authoritarian, restrictive character 
the modern Catholic family would not. The modern Catholic 
family in American society is likely to be upwardly mobile 
from immigrant origins. They argue that both Protestants and 
Catholics share a general cultural emphasis on achievement. 

They argue that any differences in achievement motivation by 
religious orientation may be artifacts of differential socio- 
economic compositions of the groups being compared. These 
authors abandon this position however, when they consider the 
high levels of achievement motivation among Jews. They note 
that even Jews in the low socioeconomic level have high achieve- 
ment motivation. This finding is explained by qualities of 
the Jewish family which stresse perfection in conduct and high 
self reliance while providing strong maternal support and 
absence of authoritarianism on the part of the Jewish fa.ther. 

If these assertions are correct, one would expect a high degree 
of correspondence between the plans and expectations of Jewish 
youth and their mothers since both should evidence a desire for 
attainment of as much education as possible. 

Although there is no clear precedent for evaluating the 
effect of mother’s (and implicitly student’s) religion on the 
correspondence between subject’s plans and mother’s expectation, 
it seems possible that there could be some effect. It is likely 
that there would be more correspondence between youth’s plans 
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and mother's expectations in those situations in which religious 
orientations of both parent and youth are consistent with 
societal values regarding education. 

Mother's and Subject's Valuation of Education as a. 

Success Means - The attitudes of the subject towards getting 
a college education as a means towards achieving various goals » 
such as getting the "right" job, reaching a desired level of 
income, or a more general goal of being a success in life 
should have some relationship with his educational plans. 
Similarly, the mother's evaluation of obtaining a college 
education as a means to becoming a success in life should have 
some bearing on the educational aspirations that she holds 
for her child. (Berdle, 1954, p. 77) Although it seems 
reasonable to assume that the value orientations of individuals 
may vary with race, ethnicity, religious orientations, and 
indicators of socioeconomic status, it seems worthwhile to 
obtain some direct measure of the individual's subscription to 
an educational value rather than confining the analysis to 
other measures which are presumably related to it. The extent 
to which the correspondence between aspirations of mother and 
child is related to correspondence in their value of education 
as a success means is an appropriate object of empirical 
investigation. 

If one is willing to take the position that the relation- 
ship between mother's educational expectations for her child 
and the child's educational plans is partially a consequence 
of shared values, then it follows that there will be the 
greatest correspondence between mother's and child's educational 
plans where there is the greatest correspondence between 
mother's and subject's evaluation of obtaining a college 
education as a means to being a success in life. It is even 
conceivable that a mother with a high level of educational 
aspiration for her child might facilitate the realization 
of her plans by first imparting a high valuation of education 
to her child. The process of transmitting values from parent 
to child or by which mother and child come to share the same 
values deserves to have more study that has been evident up 
to the present time. However, this task lies beyond the 
scope of the present study. All that can be done is to show 
that relationship exists between correspondence of mother's 
and child's values and correspondence of their educational 
aspirations. 

Occupation - There are many studies which have used 
father's occupation as an indication of socioeconomic status 
and found that it correlates positively with the level of 
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educational aspiration. (Berdie, 1954, pp» 59-61; Outright, 

1960; Grigg and Middleton, 1960; Pavalko and Bishop, 1966) 

Children from white-collar, and particularly professional, 
occupational levels are more likely to plan for college than 
those from families where the main breadwinner has a blue- 
collar, manual or farm occupation. Sewell and Shaw and 
Pavalko and Bishop have shown that occupational level exerts 
an effect on college plans that is independent of I.Q. Al- 
though this difference could be attributed entirely to the 
difference in income which various occupations imply, there 
is reason to believe that occupational differentials also 
hinge on other factors. Some white-collar occupational roles 
may lead their incunft«n.ts (and secondarily the other members 
of the family) to place greater value on formal education 
as a means for acquiring both the social and the vocational 
skills which are necessary for the more rewarding occupations. 
Parents in the best-paying blue-collar jobs, on the other hand 
may feel that it is possible to achieve financial security 
and a relatively high standard of living with no more than 
a high school education. Parents in white-collar occupations 
may be more aware of the necessity for early preparation for 
eventual college attendance. They may provide more books, 
magazines, extra-curricular education and other kinds of 
activity which gives their children an advantage in the 
primary grades and on through secondary school. (Byons 
and Henmon, 1936) These actions may, in turn, smooth the 
passage of their children through the educational process 
so that the children are more likely to define the educational 
experience as worthwhile. Also, Suzanne Keller and Marisa 
Zavallani have pointed out that the amount of ambition required 
by lower class young people to reach the same goal as middle- 
class young people must be greater because they have a relatively 
greater distance to go. (1964) They state that it is not 
particularly ambitious of middle-class children to plan to 
go to college. Also, parents in the white-collar occupations 
are more likely to have at their command the kinds oj. knowledge 
that enables them to help the children with homework and/or 
to achieve acceptance by both peers and teachers. (Hollingshead, 
1949; Havighurst, et al. , 1962; Clark, 1963; Deutsch, 1963) 

The white-collar parent, confident of social acceptance, is 
more likely to seek conferences with the teacher than the 
blue-collar parent. (Sexton, 1961, p. 153) 

To the extent that these factors produce higher achievement 
and that higher achievement either preceeds or accompanies 
higher ambition, occupational level of family should be 
related to college plans. 
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Family Income - There is the obvious direct connection 
between the youth’s plan to attend college or not and the 
family’s ability to pay for college. The relation between 
college plans of youths and parents, family income, and parent’s 
plans to pay for college is explained in Appendix B of this 
report. The results of that analysis indicate that there 
are many families at differing levels of income in which 
the youths intend to go to college and their parents expect 
that they will go and yet the family has made no provision 
to help pay the cost of attending college. Hence, it is 
possible to have college plans somewhat independent of income. 
(Ramsay, 1962) 

There are, however, numerous studies which find a positive 
relationship between educational aspirations and family income. 
(Berdie, 1954, p. 59; Educational Policies Commission, 1950; 
David, et al., 1961; Sexton, 1961) The theoretical link between 
aspiration and income goes beyond the simple fact of ability 
to pay for college noted above. To the extent that income 
is related to educational attainment and occupation of parents, 
the same arguments advance to account for relations between 
plans and these also apply to plans aijd Income. If 
high income denotes middle or upper socioeconomic level, then 
the favorable value orientations to education, and college 
attendance in particular, should operate to produce higher 
levels of aspiration in high-income families. Therefore, some 
means of multivariate analysis is needed to test for independent 
effects of income. 

The effect of living in families at the lower levels of 
income on plans goes beyond the obvious connections noted 
above, particularly for parents and children who are really 
poverty stricken. Patricia Sexton (among others) has noted 
the "hidden" costs of attending "free" public high schools. 

(1961, pp. 203-206) In addition to the costs of workbooks, 
writing materials, locker fees, lab fees, etc., there is the 
cost of gym clothing, admission to extra-curricular activities 
and other in-school activities. There are also the out-of- 
school costs of transportation, dating, entertaining, etc. 
which the low income (or poverty) level family cannot provide. 

The economically disadvantaged youth whose family is unable 
to provide him with the minimum accessories for school attendance 
and who is excluded from the school’s social life, is more 
likely to leave high school before graduation. The idea of 
attending college is more of a fantasy than a realistic 
aspiration for children in these circumstances. Sexton and 
others have also noted the restricted life experience of the 
slum child and his parents. (Sexton, 1961, p. 144; Passow, 1963) 



The slum child is afraid to leave his yard or immediate 
neighborgood to take advantage of such free culturally- 
enriching opportunities as the city may provide. (Sexton, 

1961, p. 144) He may have less access to counselors and the 
high school counselors may decide, a priori, to dissuade 
him from attending college, knowing his family’s lack of 
resources and his ability which has suffered as a result of 
past deprivations. (Sexton, 1961, p. 153) These and other 
considerations lead one to expect a positive relationship 
between income and the aspirations of youths and their mothers. 

Educational Aspiration of Subject's Best Friend - The 
influence of peers’ or best friend's educational aspirations 
on an individual subject's educational aspiration has long 
been the object of both theoretical speculation and empirical 
investigation. (See Haller and Butterworth, 1960, p. 289 for 
citations to earlier literature and Alexander and Campbell, 

1964, for a more elaborate theoretical rationale.) Duncan, 

Haller, and Portes have assessed the relationship between 
subject's and best friend's aspirations within the framework 
of a more elaborate scheme which relates socioeconomic indicators 
and educational and occupational aspirations. (1968) Rhodes 
found close correspondence between the educational plans of 
a subject and educational plans of his two "best friends" 
as named by the subject. (Unpublished paper based on data 
from the Nashville Study; See Reiss and Rhodes, 1959.) 



Any correspondence between subject's educational plans 
and those of his best friend could be partially a consequence 
of shared attitudes toward educational achievement and edu- 
cational goals which develop out of interaction in the peer 
group. (Haller and Butterworth, 1960, p. 291) Although there 
has been some speculation that agreement between subject's 
and best friend's aspirations is simply a reflection of a 
more general school context effect, the results of several 
studies suggest that the former is somewhat independent of 
the latter. (Duncan, Haller, and Portes, 1968, p. 120) 

There is disagreement between the findings of several 
studies concerned with gauging the relative importance of 
parental influence and peer influence on subject's educational 
plans. Alexander and Campbell found that the effects of 
parents' educational attainment and best friend's plans were 
additive with regard to predicting subject's plans. (1964) 
Simpson found that parents have more influence on college plans 
than peers. (1962) McDill and Coleman, on the other hand, 
found that the effects of parental characteristics on student's 
aspirations diminish across grade levels of high school while 
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the influence of peer aspirations is greater at the senior 
level than at the freshman level until peer influence is only 
slightly less important than the influence of parental aspirations 
for the subject on subject's plans. (1965, p. 122) 

The cross-sectional design of this study prevents any 
specification of the causal sequence which might obtain 
between mother's expectations for her child, best friend's 
aspirations, and subject's aspirations. Although it seems 
reasonable to assume that mother's expectation could antedate 
both subject's plans and peers' plans, there is no way to be 
certain of the direction in which influence flows (e.g., 
does the mother manipulate the subject's choice of friends 
so as to maximize the chances that her desires for the child's 
future will be realized? Or does she passively adjust her 
expectations in terms of what the subject and his best friend 
plan to do?) 

Sidestepping the issue concerning the direction of causation, 
it still seems likely that there would be greater correspondence 
between the plans of the subject and his mother's expectation 
for him if there is agreement between the subject, the mother, 
and the best friend with regard to college expectations or 
plans. Conversely, one might expect to find less correspondence 
between subject's plans and mother's expectations when the 
mother and the best friend have conflicting levels of aspiration. 

School Context or Climate - There has been considerable 
controversy among sociologists concerning whether or not the 
school as a social group exerts any effect on the aspirations 
of its members independent of the individual and family 
characteristics which the individual student brings to the 
school situation. Campbell and Alexander raise the question 
as to whether the values of the total collectivity constitute 
behaviorally relevant expectations toward which the individual 
orients himself. (1965, p. 288) They question whether there 
exists a school-wide value system upon which the individual 
bases his behavior apart from influences of significant others. 

Sewell and Armer, in a study of Wisconsin high school 
students, crossclassif ied students by family socioeconomic 
(parent education and income)level and socioeconomic (percent 
white-collar in school district) level and college plans. 

(1966, p. 162) They conclude that socioeconomic composition 
of school adds little to variance in college plans explained 
by individual's sex, and I.Q. and family socioeconomic level. 
Turner, Michael, and Boyle raise various objections to the 
procedure and conclusions of Sewell and Armer. (1966) They 
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question the analytical procedure of entering school context 
last in the regression of intelligence and family socioeconomic 
level on college plans because context may share effect on 
college plans with these variables. They also note that 
context may exert various effects on college plans according 
to size of community, sex of respondent, and other factors. 
McDill , Meyers, and Rigsby, in a more elaborate analysis of 
contextual effects on academic achievement on standardized 
tests, find that the context effect on achievement tends to 
disappear when characteristics of the individual are controlled. 
(1967) However, they report that when both socioeconomic 
context and individual characteristics of the student are con* 
trolled, then other characteristics of school environment 
have significant effects on students' performances. 

The data for the present study are not adequate to resolve 
the issues which this controversy has raised. There is no 
adequate measure or indicator of the quality of the schools 
regarding either achievement or performance. Some measures 
of the particular value climates xtfhich obtain in the various 
schools attended by the subjects would be particularly helpful. 
In the absence of such information, there is recourse to two 
indicators of behavior relevent to levies of educational attain- 
ment. These are confined to schools having a 12th grade. 

One is the principal's estimate of the percent of high school 
seniors who went on to enroll in a two-year or a four-year 
college. The other measure is the principal's estimate of 
the percent of tenth graders attending his school in 1962 
who dropped out of school before the graduation of their 
class in 1965. 

Although these measures could be viewed as indirect 
indicators of the value climates that exist in these schools, 
a more direct interpretation could be that these rates reveal 
the presence or absence of behavioral models in these schools 
for going on to college, on the one hand, or not finishing 
high school on the other hand. The expectation would be that 
both students and their mothers would be more likely to opt 
for attending college if their environment is one in which a 
large portion of the student body attends college. Conversely, 
fewer mothers and students would have college aspirations in 
a milieu where a substantial proportion of students do not 
even finish high school. Although both the college-going 
rate and the dropout rate would be expected to be related to 
the socioeconomic composition of the school, it is possible 
that these characteristics of the school would be more directly 
related to levels of educational aspiration than socioeconomic 
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composition. Since there is no adequate measure of socio- 
economic composition of the school, it is impossible to 
empirically test this assertion. 

Still another feature of school composition is included 
in the analysis. This is the percent of the student body 
that is Negro according to the principal’s estimate. Expec- 
tations regarding the relationships between percent Negro in 
the school and mother’s and subject's aspirations are equivocal. 
That is, to the extent that schools with large proportions 
of Negro students are also slum schools, one might expect 
lower levels of aspiration for both mothers and children. 

(Clark, 1963) On the other hand, if the subculture of the 
Negro community is characterized by high valuation of educational 
attainment and high educational aspiration, then both mothers 
and children in preponderantly Negro schools should share high 
levels of educational aspiration. (See Reiss and Rhodes, 

1959 and also Appendix B) In either case, one might expect 
closer correspondence between aspirations of mothers and 
children in preponderantly Negro schools, either because 
aspirations are uniformly low in the ghetto (Clark) or because 
they are uniformly high. (Reiss and Rhodes) 



Characteristics of Community t Region , Residence in the Central 
City , or Ring of a_ Metropolitan Area , or Residence Outside 
a Metropolitan Area . 



The results of the larger study by Nam, Rhodes, and 
Herriott which preceeded the present investigation revealed 
that educational plans of youth vary with place of residence. 
(1966) Pupils in the West have the highest college-plans rate 
(71%) ; those in the North the next highest (55%) ; and those 
in the South had the lowest rate (52%). These rates are 
somewhat higher than those reported in the present study since 
cases were unweighted in the earlier study and also the non- 
college planners did not include the small (2) percent with no 
information on plans. Pupils living in metropolitan areas 
but outside of the legal limits of the central cities of the 
North had a higher college-plans rate than those living in 
the central cities which was in turn higher than the rate 
for those residing outside of metropolitan areas. In the 
South and West, it was the pupils in the central cities who 
had the highest college-plans rates, those livings in the 



metropolitan area outside the central city had the next 
highest rates and those living outside of metropolitan areas 
had the lowest rates. The finding that plans are lower in 
more rural areas is consistent with those of other studies 
of the relationship between community size and educational 
aspiration. (Elder, 1963; Sewell, 1964; Boyle, 1966) 

That college-plans rates in the North are lower in central 
cities than in the "ring" or suburban area around the central 
city is in agreement with the notion that lower-status subjects 
and their schools are concentrated in the slums of the central 
cities so that the lower levels of aspiration observed for the 
central cities reflects residential segregation by race and 
socioeconomic status. Failure to observe the same pattern 
in the South and West may have been a consequence of historical 
differences either in the patterns of residential segregation 
or in the definition of central city boundaries so that central 
cities in these areas are more inclusive of suburban areas 
than the more circumscribed central cities of the North, par- 
ticularly the Northeast. The more extended boundaries of the 
metropolitan rings relative to the central cities in the 
South and West may include more rural inhabitants, which 
would serve to depress the average rate of college planning 
in the ring. Investigation of the reasons for this anomaly 
is beyond the scope of the present study. It seems sufficient 
to note that the place of residence has an effect on college 
plans which could serve to qualify the relationship between 
plans of subject and expectations of mother. Without going 
into elaborate speculation as to why this might be so, there 
are several factors worth mentioning. It may be that the 
presence of extensive low-cost junior college systems in the 
largest Western state, California, could serve to raise edu- 
cational expectations of mothers and college plans of their 
children. Greater accessibility of a variety of higher- 
educational facilities in metropolitan areas could add to 
the often-reported advantage in educational aspiration and 
attainment of urban residents over rural residents. 
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CHAPTER II: 



METHOD 



This description of the method and procedures used will 
be presented in three parts. First, there will be a description 
of the sample selected by the Current Population Survey with 
special attention to possible sources of error and the impli- 
cations of the sample design for the statistical significance 
of the findings. Next the measures of educational aspiration 
and the other characteristics are described. The third part 
of the methods chapter is concerned with depicting the measure 
of association and the technique of multivariate analysis used 
in this report. Perhaps it is not necessary to remark that 
this is an ex-post-facto study which involves re-analysis of 
data gathered for a previous survey of inequalities in edu- 
cational opportunities because of race and religion. (Nam, 
Rhodes, and Herriott, 1966) Therefore, the features of the 
design of this study are fixed by that of the parent study 
except for the choice among the predictive characteristics 
as they are measured in the original study and the choice 
of the means of analysis. However, the following discussion 
considers the relevance of design features of the original 
study for interpreting the results of the present study. 

The Sample 

The Representativeness of the Sample - The data were 
obtained through the current Population Survey (CPS) of the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. This is a srmple survey conducted 
monthly by the Bureau to obtain estimates of employment, un- 
employment and other characteristics of the general labor 
force and of the population as a whole. The sample is an 
area probability sample which selects some 357 areas comprising 
701 counties and independent cities in each of the 50 states 
and the District of Columbia. About 40,000 housing units 
are visited each month and about 5,000 of these are found 
to be vacant or otherwise not to be enumerated. About 1,500 
of the remaining 35,000 occupied units are visited but inter- 
views are not obtained because the occupants are not at home, 
refusals, etc., making a nonresponse rate of about 4 percent 
for occupied units. A complex rotation design is employed 
to improve the survey statistics. Each monthly sample has 
eight equal portions, only one of which is brand new. The 
segments of each portion are in the sample for four months, 
then out eight months, then in again for four months. An 
elaborate weighting procedure is employed which has three 




main features. An adjustment is made for color-residence 
groups for white and nonwhite categories by urban, rural 
nonfarm and rural farm residence. Also, a ratio correction 
is made for groups described by age, color, and sex. Finally 
the composite estimate utilizes information not only for the 
current month but also data from past months; depending on 
correlations between overlapping portions of data collected 
for the various months. The effect of these corrections is 
to reduce the variance of estimates and to partially correct 
for nonresponse biases. Tables of variances are included 
as part of the reports of the current Population Survey and 
tables for the October 1965 CPS Survey of School Enrollment 
are reproduced later in this discussion. 

The data used in this study are either weighted frequencies 
or percentages and other statistics based on these weighted 
frequencies which represent estimates of the "true" number of 
cases in subgroups of the total population. The accuracy of 
the measures and statistics used in this study must ultimately 
rest on the accuracy of these estimates. The accuracy of 
the estimates, in turn, rests upon the degree to which the 
sample cases are representative of the total population. 

The total error encountered in sampling surveys can be 
categorized into sampling and nonsampling error. Sampling 
error is concerned with whether or not the selection procedure 
resulted in having a sample which is representative of the 
total population. Even if there were no other sources of bias, 
it is possible to draw an atypical sample by use of a random 
mechanical method of selection and a complete sampling frame. 
The likelihood of this occurring can be estimated with con- 
siderable precision. An extended discussion regarding the 
degree of sampling error in the CPS is available. (U.S.B.C., 
1963, pp. 50-70, 90-91) Another source of sampling error 
is using an incomplete frame or list in the selection of 
the list. The CPS intentionally excludes military and insti- 
tutional populations ind doubtlessly excludes other and much 
smaller populations by reason of sampling design. Nonsampling 
errors include the cumulative effect of errors in the field 
and errors in coding and processing of interviews or question- 
naire forms. Still other nonsampling errors include those 
Of measurement; i.e., do the questions used in the survey 
elicit the desired information from respondents ^ etc. The 
details of measurement are covered in the second section of 
this chapter. 



The coverage of the CPS has been described at length. 
(U.S.B.C., 1963) However, one should keep in mind that the 
CPS is designed to accurately reflect monthly changes in 
U. S. unemployment. The accurate estimate of the population 
enrolled in school is a secondary task rather than the primary 
goal of the survey. However, there are different weights com- 
puted for the enrollment estimates. (Current Population 
Survey, 1967) There should be no bias in the weighted fre- 
quencies reported in the October 1965 CPS according to age, 
race or sex since the individual cases in that survey are 
weighted-up to reflect the age-race-sex distributions of 
the 1960 Census projected forward to 1965. (Current Popu- 
lation Survey, 1967) The reader must be reminded, however, 
that the data used in this report represents a subset of 
a subset of all persons in the October, 1965 Current Popu- 
lation Survey of School Enrollment. (1967) The data for that 
report include all persons who were described by "any respon- 
sible adult" in the household during the regular CPS interview 
as being enrolled in school less certain cases. The study 
excludes some 33 cases of 14-19-year-old persons who were 
identified as being enrolled in regular school on the CPS-1 
household interview form, but who were later identified as 
not enrolled in school according to the leave-behind form 
(CPS-552) for nonenrollees and/or the principal of the school 
in which the respondent was last enrolled (CPS-555). That 
is, if the person was identified as being enrolled in school 
by the original respondent (any responsible adult in the house- 
hold) and the person himself indicated that he was not enrolled 
in school, or if his principal of the last school in which 
he was enrolled indicated that he was not enrolled, then this 
case was excluded from the analysis. Twelve cases were ex- 
cluded because it was impossible to locate the CPS-1 form 
and match it to the leave-behind forms and the principal's 
forms. One case was lost during the tape cleaning process 
when double punches, etc. were eliminated from the data tape. 

The response rates to the original CPS household inter- 
view are very high, about 96 percent. Hence, items which 
will be subsequently identified as coming from the household 
interview (CPS-1), such as family income, occupation of house- 
hold head, age, race, sex, educational attainment of mother, 
etc., have almost complete response. The response rate for 
the household "leave-behind" questionnaires is also very good 
(about 87 percent) but not as good as for the CPS household 
interviews. Almost 30 percent of the school principals failed 
to return forms CPS 554 and/or CPS 555. Unfortunately, the 



nonresponse on principals' forms was nonrandom; e.g., the 
central cities of the Chicago and Fort Worth SMSA's were 
among the school systems that failed to cooperate in the 
study. Also, the response rates were not particularly good 
for rural schools in the South. In addition to selection 
by region and/or size of place, there is also under-represen- 
tation of certain populations. For example, surveys of this 
type which depend upon area probability samples have some 
difficulty obtaining information from highly mobile populations, 
such as young, unmarried males in the age group 17-20. Although 
the general coverage and methodology of the CPS is highly 
regarded, particularly with regard to its main function, it 
may be worthwhile to make some brief study of the biases which 
operate regarding some of the characteristics which are included 
in this study. 

Any consideration of biases in a particular survey must 
rest upon making comparisons between the results of that 
survey and some standard. The standard in this case is the 
most recent decennial U* S. Census of Population. (U.S.B.C., 
School Enrollment , 1964) Although one would like to have 
a more current standard, the large sampling fraction of the 
1960 Census of Population (.05 in the case of school enroll- 
ment by socioeconomic status indicators) seems to recommend 
its use. All the other nationwide surveys have much smaller 
sampling fractions (e.g. , the Survey Research Center used 
2,800 families in the study of poverty; Morgan, et al . , 1962, 
p. 450). 

Some indication of degree of departure from the standard 
is needed. The index of dissimilarity (/^) is one such indicator. 
It is computed by getting the percentage distribution of the 
CPS sample across some characteristic (such as age), then 
obtaining the percentage distribution of the corresponding 
1960-Census population across this same characteristic-using 
the same categories as those used for the CPS sample. The 
absolute within-category differences between the two percentage 
distributions are summed across all categories and divided 
by two. The result represents the minimum percentage of cases 
that would have to be shifted from one category to some other 
category in order to make the percentage distributions iden- 
tical. For a numerical example take the age distributions 
for these parts of the October, 1965 CPS sample and the 1960 
Census that are enrolled in school: 
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Me 

14 


% 1960 Census °/< 


i 1965 CPS 


Absolute Difference 


24.2 


26.6 




2.4 


15 


24.0 


24.9 




.9 


16 


22.8 


23.9 




1.1 


17 


19.6 


19.0 




. 6 


18 


7.3 


4.6 




2.7 


19 


2.3 


1.0 


Sum= 


1.3 

9.0^2 = 4.5 


Thus, y 


\ = 4 . 5 means that only 4 . 5 


percent of 


the 


cases in the 



1965 CPS would have to be shifted to another age in order to 
make the percentage distribution identical to the one for 
1960. The index of dissimilarity says nothfj:^ about the 
direction in which cases would have to be shifted in order 
to produce identical distributions. It is apparent for exam- 
ination of the differences, however, that the CPS over-repre- 
sents the younger ages and under-represents the older ages. 

All comparisons are made between 1960 Census distributions 
and 1965 CPS distributions. There are no projected 1965 
totals for the age-grade-enrollment-sex-race subgroups which 
this study includes and it is beyond the limited resources 
of this study to make and validate such projections. 

The CPS sample contains a slightly higher proportion 
of Negroes than the 1960 population of enrollees (12.3 percent 
Negroes versus 11 percent nonwhite). The difference is even 
greater than that shown above since the 1960 figures include 
nonwhite persons other than Negroes. The CPS sample has an 
over-representation of persons in the youngest age groups and 
an under-representation of persons in the older age groups 
as indicated above. Dissimilarity in age distributions of 
the census and CPS is greater for whites than for Negroes 
(J\~ 4.6 versus * 3.8). Negroes are better represented 
than whites in the 18 and 19 year-old age categories. (U.S.B.C., 
School Enrollment , 1963) 

The distribution according to sex is the same for the 
subset of enrollees used in this report as it is for the 1960 
age-sex-enrollment data; 52 percent of the sample cases are 
male in this subset of the total CPS sample and in the 1960 
sample. The comparability also holds for Negroes in the 
CPS sub sample used in this report and the 1960 sample of 
enrolled nonwhites: 51 percent are male. 
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Because of the selectivity with regard to place of residence 
noted above, it was decided to make two types of comparisons. 

One of these involves comparison of the CPS subset data with 
the 1960 Census data. The other involves examination of the 
average weights assigned to Negroes and whites in various 
subgroups of cases described by region and metropolitan or 
nonmetropolitan residence. There are four regions defined 
by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. (U . S . Summary , 1964, p. S-2) 
The Northeast Region includes Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
all states northeast of these two states. The North Central 
Region includes the dozen states north of Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Kentrucky, and West Virginia. The West Region includes Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, and all states west of these. 

The South Region includes the remaining sixteen states beginning 
with Delaware at the northeast corner and going to Texas on 
the southwest corner. The distribution of CPS enrollees and 
1960 Census enrollees are very similar. (4 “ 1*9) The CPS 
has a slight under-representation of cases in the North Central 
and Southern Regions and a slight over-representation of cases 
in the West. These differences are consistent with projections 
of migration trends in the U. S. 1950 to 1960. (U.S.B.C., 

U. S. Summary , 1964, pp. S-13 and S-45) The U. S. Bureau of 
the Census did not publish enrollment data by race, age, and 
region other than for the South. (U.S.B.C., School Enrollment, 
1964) The CPS selected a slightly higher percent of Negroes 
in the South than the 1960 Census (24.1 percent versus 22.9 
percent) . 

The enrollment data by type of residence in the 1960 
Census are for residence in the central cities or fringe of 
urbanized areas which are more restricted geographically 
than Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. (U.S.B.C., 

U. S. Summary , 1964, pp. xxvi-xxvii and xxxi-xxxii) The 
CPS data tape only included residence in the central city , 
or ring, or outside of a Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area with no breakdown according to urbanized area. However, 
the central cities of the urbanized areas and the Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas are the same. The CPS selected 
slightly fewer enrollees living in central cities than the 
1960 Census (26.8 percent versus 28.1 percent). Again, this 
difference is consistent with the 1950 1960 trend toward 
relatively slower growth of central city population. (U.S-B.C., 
U. S. Summary, 1964, p. S-29) It should be noted that the 
1965 CPS selected a greater percentage of Negroes living in 
central cities than the 1960 Census did (22.5 percent versus 
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16.6 percent). Again, this reflects an extension of the 1950- 
1960 trend of increasing proportion of nonwhites living in 
central cities. (U.S.B.C., U , S , Summary , 1964, p. 143) 

Crosstabulations of age by region and age by type of 
residence were compared for the 1965 CPS enrollees and the 
1960 Census enrollees. There is a consistent bias by age that 
holds up across region and type cf residence; i.e., the CPS 
under-represents the older age groups and over-represents 
the younger age groups. . The differences by region or type 
of residence are not particularly large: Northeast, J\ = 4.2; 

North Central, - 5.9; South-white, J\ = 4.2; South-Negro, 

/J = 4.8; West /| = 5.0; Central Cities, = 2.6. It might be 
added that age distributions for Negroes in the CPS and non- 
whites in the 1960 Census of enrollment are quite similar, 

^ * 3.8 with same direction of bias. 

There are no data which crosstabulates both region and 
type of residence by enrollment and race and age. Therefore, 
it was decided to examine the average weights which the CPS 
assigned to subgroups described by region and type of residence 
and race. See Table 1. Areas with the highest mean weights 
are assumed to be under-represented in the sample, while areas 
with the lowest mean weights are over-represented in the 
sample. The weights are, of course, partially dependent upon 
the place of cases in a multi-stage cluster sample and the 
features of selecting primary and ultimate sampling units 
are unknown with regard to particular geographical places. 

(This information was intentionally erased by the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census from the data tape in order to protect the 
anonymity of respondents.) However, the CPS design is intended 
to accurately represent the labor force by region and residence 
inside or outside of a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area. 
(U.S.B.C., 1963, pp. 5, 6, 65) 

Examination of Table 1 reveals that mean weights for whites 
in subgroups described by region and type of residence are 
relatively constant from one subgroup to another. There is 
some variation in the case of the mean weights for Negroes: 
Negroes in the rings (area between the boundaries of the central 
cities and the outside boundaries of the metropolitan areas) 
are under-represented in all regions but the Northeast. 

This is particularly apparent in the North Central rings. 

It should be noted that the number of Negroes in rings of 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas and in the whole 
West region are quite small. Hence, these departures from 



Table 1 



MEAN WEIGHT (HUNDREDS) OF CASES BY RACE AND PLACE 

OF RESIDENCE 



Place of Residence 


White 


i 

Negro 


Total (all enrolled cases) 


18.9 


19.9 


Northeast Region 






Central city of Std. Metropolitan Stat. Area 


17.9 


20.8 


Ring of Std. Metropolitan Stat. Area 


18.4 


16.2 


Outside of Std. Metropolitan Stat. Area 


18.3 


22.1 


North Central Region 






Central city of Std. Metropolitan Stat. Area 


18.6 


21.7 


Ring of Std. Metropolitan Stat. Area 


18.5 


27.8 


Outside of Std. Metropolitan Stat. Area 


17.3 


19.8 


South Region 






Central city of Std. Metropolitan Stat. Area 


18.9 


20.1 


Ring of Std. Metropolitan Stat. Area 


18.8 


22.8 


Outside of Std. Metropolitan Stat. Area 


18.4 


17.2 


West 






Central city of Std. Metropolitan Stat. Area 


18.9 


16.3 


Ring of Std. Metropolitan Stat. Area 


19.4 


22.0 


Outside of Std. Metropolitan Stat. Area 


18.9 


16.0 
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the mean weight probably represent the effects of the CPS 
attempting to compensate for sampling fluctuations by adjusting 
weights according to expected marginal totals for race, age, 
and sex. 

Perhaps the sort of bias which is of greatest interest 
would be that pertaining to the educational aspirations of 
subjects and their mothers, but there are no data in the 
1960 Census to use as a standard for comparison. Another 
sort of bias which is of major concern is that which involves 
various indicators of socioeconomic status. Although the 
possibilities for comparison between the CFS and the 1960 
Census cire limited by lack of detail in the latter, it is 
possible to make one comparison. There is a cross tabulation 
of enrollment by age, race, and sex of subject, education of 
father, if father present or of mother if father absent (or 
guardian if both absent), and family income. (U.S.B.C., 

School Enrollment , 1964, pp. 41-52) Crosstabulations were 
prepared from the CPS data tape to match as closely as possible 
the same crosstabulations as in the School Enrollment report. 
See Table 2. Note that rows 1, 6, 11, and 16 each sum to 
100 percent across columns 2, 3, and 4 and across columns 
6, 7, and 8. The remaining rows show percent distribution 
across both parent education and income so that percents 
in rows two through five by columns two, three, and four 
(12 percentages) sum to 100 percent, etc. Let us first examine 
the percents based on marginal totals for race-sex groups. 

It can be seen in Table 2 that the CPS under-represents 
enrollees whose parents have an eighth grade education or 
less and over-represents subjects whose parent has a twelfth 
grade education or more. (White boys, J\ = 9.8; white girls, 

A, = 11.0; Negro boys, A = 15.0; Negro girls, /_\ = 17.8.) 
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Looking at the marginal distributions for income (columns 
one and five) it can be seen that the CPS probably under- 
represents low-income cases and over-represents middle-income 
cases relative to the 1960 Census. ( /j = 9.1 for white boys; 
6.0 for white girls; 8.8 for Negro boys; and 12.9 for Negro 
girls.) This could be partially due to a general rise in 
income for all families in the U. S. When both parent edu- 
cation and income are taken together, the difference between 
the two surveys is compounded so that the high-education — 
high-income groups are most over-represented while the low- 
education— low-income cases are under-represented (/\ * 13.0 
for white boys; 7.0 for white girls; 18.9 for Negro boys; 
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23.1 for Negro girls). With the exception of Negro girls, 
the distributions of cases according to parent education and 
family income are similar. 

An over-all evaluation of this series of comparisons 
suggests that the subsample of enrollees used in this study 
are representative of a larger sample of enrollees obtained 
by the 1960 Census. Such differences as exist are in the 
direction that one would expect given the trends for the 
U. S. population. Of course, there are other characteristics 
involved in this study for which no 1960 Census data are 
available and there could be serious biases with respect 
to these characteristics. 



Sampling Error - Sampling error is a meausre of the 
chance deviation of a sampling statistic from the corresponding 
population value. Sampling error is described by confidence 
intervals that are correct according to specified propor- 
tions of cases in the long run, rather than that of actual 
error for a particular estimated rate. The standard errors 
for estimated percentages of persons enrolled in school (68 
chances out of 100) are given by the Current Population Survey. 
(1967) The standard errors are given by the CPS for subgroups 
where the estimated base N is 500,000 and the estimated per- 
centages are as follows (1967, p. 5): 



2 or 98 percent 
5 or 95 percent 
10 or 90 percent 
25 or 75 percent 
50 percent 



+ or * .8% 
+ or - 1.2% 
+ or - 1.6% 
+ or — 2 . 3% 
+ or - 2.7% 



One can increase the confidence interval to 95 chances 
out of 100 by doubling the standard errors. 

Tests of significance - Given the purpose of this study, 
there is less interest in estimating percentages of persons 
planning to attend college for any given subgroup than in 
comparing difference in percentages of college planners for 
two subgroups. The test for significance of difference between 
proportions was used. (Walker and Lev, 1953, pp. 77-79) 

Since the representation of enrollees in the CPS multi-stage 
cluster sample is unknown, it was decided to deflate the 
actual sample size by 20 percent and proceed to construct a 
table of minimum statistically significant differences for 
various size groups by use of the formula for simple random 
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samples. (Walker and Lev, 1953, p. 78) Minimum differences 
which are statistically significant for pairs of subgroups 
having different sizes are given in Table 3. It should be 
noted that the table does not apply to subgroups with estimated 
N's of less than 400,000. Such groups usually contain around 
200 cases. Although the discussion of results may occasionally 
focus on differences in college plans rates for smaller sub- 
groups, the interest \<rill be on the direction of the direction 
of the differences over a series of comparisons rather than on 
the significance of the magnitude of difference. A multivariate 
adjustment procedure is used which has some parallel with 
its parametric equivalent of multiple classification but 
which has no precise test for heterogeneity of adjusted rates. 

As a rough rule of thumb for evaluating the effects of ad- 
justment, one would like to see differences between adjusted 
and unadjusted rates which are at least one-and-a-half times 
as large as the minimum significant differences shox-m in 
Table 3. A description of this multivariate adjustment pro- 
cedure is presented after the next section xfhich describes 
the measures of educational aspiration and other characteris- 
tics. 



The Measurement of College Aspirations and Other Characteristics 

College Aspirations - The measurement of aspiration and 
other characteristics is fixed by the construction of the 
questionnaires for the major study except that the response 
categories can be combined in various ways. It was decided 
to treat both the dependent variable, subjects’ educational 
plans, and the independent variable, mothers' educational 
expectations for the subjects, as binary conditions. Subjects 
are categorized as either having college plans or not having 
college plans. Subjects are also categorized as either having 
mothers xcrho expect them to go to college or having mothers 
who do not expect them to attend college. Although it has 
been the practice of some investigators to treat educational 
aspiration as a normally and continuously distributed variable, 
there are several reasons why this practice should not be 
perpetuated. 

Let us first consider the properties of another variable 
which is closely related to educational aspiration, educational 
attainment. There are numerous issues that can be raised 
concerning measurement of attainment. Although "years of 
school completed" has a zero point, the years as intervals 
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Table 3 

DIFFERENCES REQUIRED FOR SIGNIFICANCE (TWO STANDARD ERRORS) 
IN COMPARISONS OF PERCENTAGES DERIVED FROM TWO DIFFERENT 
SUBGROUPS 



Weighted N 


(Thousands) 


Percent 


Percent Required 


For Both 


For Significance* 


Subgroup 1 


Subgroup 2 


Subgroups 

Combined 




400 


400 


50 


10 






40 or 60 


8 






30 or 70 


6 






20 or 80 


4 






10 or 90 


2 


1000 


400 


50 


9 






40 or 60 


7 






30 or 70 


5 






20 or 80 


4 






10 or 90 


2 


1000 


1000 


50 


7 






40 or 60 


5 






30 or 70 


4 






20 or 80 


3 






10 or 90 


2 



*Rounded up to the next largest whole percent 
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on a scale do not have any fixed ratio to each other. Further- 
more, as the data are usually obtained, the distribution of 
cases within intervals is unknown. The distribution of the 
variable is at least bimodal with peaks at completion of the 
eighth and the twelfth years of school.. There is variability 
in what constitutes a school year in the various states, vari- 
ability in the quantity, content, and quality of instruction, 
and in the reporting of formal versus nonformal (special schooling, 
correspondence) schooling. 

These problems are compounded when one considers edu- 
cational aspirations rather than educational attainment. Youths 
and their mothers do not plan or expect to complete ten-and- 
a-half years of schooling or to finish one year of college. 

Rather, ambitions are keyed to finishing certain levels of 
schooling as completion is institutionally defined. Hence, 
all but a small percentage of youths who plan to go to college 
expect to either get the equivalent of four years of college 
or else to complete two years of college. The latter is par- 
ticularly true of those who only expect to attend junior colleges. 
Likewise, those who do not plan to go to college overwhelmingly 
plan to finish high school, regardless of their eventual attain- 
ment. In short, educational plans and expectations reflect the 
institutionally or culturally defined steps or plateaus of edu- 
cational achievement in American society. 

The decision to dichotomize subject’s plans involved 
several arbitrary steps. Subject's educational plans were 
obtained by a series of questions. (See Appendix 1, Form CPS 
551 ) Subjects were first asked, "Do you expect to finish high 
school?" About 4 percent of the. whites and 6 percent of the 
Negroes do not expect to finish high school. (See Table B-l, 
Appendix B.) These cases were included in the subgroup who do 
not plan to attend college. Subjects were asked, "Do you plan 
to attend a two-year community or junior college?" The response 
choices were, "Yes, definitely", "Yes, maybe", "No", and "Don’t 
know." The subjects checking "yes, defini-ely" and "yes,, maybe" 
were categorized as having college plans. Subjects checking 
"no" and "don’t know" were categorized as not having college 
plans unless they answered yes to one of the following questions. 
Subjects were asked, "Do you plan to attend a four-37ear (or 
regular) college or university?" Again, the response categories 
were "yes, definitely; yes, maybe; no; and don’t know." Those 
checking "yes, definitely" or "yes, maybe" were included in the 
college planning group; those indicating otherwise were not. 
Subject answering "yes, definitely" or "yes, maybe" were also 
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asked, ”lf 'yes, definitely' or 'yes, maybe' how many years of 
college do you plan to complete?” with provision for checking 
one, two, three, or four or more of college. So few 

students indicated other than two oy. four years of college that 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census combined single years of schooling 
in preparing the tabulation work tape. Subjects were also asked, 
"Do you plan to go to a professional school, such as a law or 
medical school, or to a graduate school?" The responses were 
limited to yes and no. Finally, subjects who did not indicate 
that they planned to go to college were asked, "Do you plan to 
attend any other school, such as a business college, barber 
college, technical or trade school, or hospital school of nursing?" 
The response categories were yes and no. Subjects who answered 
yes to this question were counted as being in the group not 
planning to go to college. In dichotomizing college plans versus 
no college plans, subjects who answered that they definitely or 
maybe planned to attend college were counted as having college 
plans, while those who answered no or don't know were counted 
as not having college plans. Subjects who did not answer any 
of the educational plans questions were counted as not planning 
to attend college. Although this may seem a questionable pro- 
cedure, this arbitrary decision could not have had a significant 
effect on the analysis performed in this study since only 1.2 
percent of the sample did not answer any of the aspiration ques- 
tions. There is some difference in response rate by race and 
sex: 98.7 percent of the white males, 99.0 percent of the white 

females, 97.2 percent of the Negro males, and 99.1 percent of the 
Negro females answered the plans questions. Percentage distri- 
butions for the total sample of enrollees and for race-sex sub- 
groups are shown in Table 5 in the next chapter. 

Mothers of the subjects were asked, "How much schooling 
do you really expect this child to get?" The response categories 
were: "Finish grade school or less," "Get some high school," 

"Finish high school," "Go to a two-year junior or community 
college," "Go part way through a four-year (or regular) college 
or university," "Graduate from a four-year "or regular" college 
or university, and "Get more than four years of college." Mothers 
who checked any of the last four responses were categorized as 
having college expectations for their children. Mothers who 
checked any of the first three responses or who did not answer 
this question were categorized as not having college plans for 
their children. Only 2.7 percent of all subjects had mothers 
who did not ansx^er this item. The numerical distribution of 
subjects according to mother's educational expectations, race, 
and sex are shown in Table 5 in the next chapter. Only 2.6 
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percent of the white subjects had mothers who did not answer 
this question; 1.9 percent of the Negro males and 4.5 percent 
of the Negro females had mothers who did not answer this question. 
The reason for the relatively low nonresponse nates for subject’s 
-educational plans and mother's educational expectation for the 
subject is that the Bureau of the Census designated these items 
of information as "fail-edit" items. This means that if infor- 
mation was not obtained for these items on the initial adminis- 
tration of the questionnaire, an attempt was made to get this 
information by readministering the questionnaire. The higher 
nonresponse rate for mothers may be partly a consequence of 
failing to provide a "don't know" response. In support of the 
previous remark that aspirations are not formed on the basis 
of single years of educational attainment, it should be noted 
that less than 3 percent of the subjects had mothers who do 
not expect them to finish high school and less than six percent 
of the subjects had mothers who expected them to go only part 
way through a four year college. 

Admittedly, it would have been preferable to have provided 
a more elaborate measurement of plans and expectations than 
dichotomies used in this report. However, there are simply not 
enough cases to give a detailed breakdown of plans and aspirations 
and also control on several other variables. A simple cross- 
tabulation of detailed subject's plans by detailed mother's 
expectations produces 63 cells and further breakdown of cases 
according to sex and Negro versus non-Negro race produces 252 
cells, many of which are empty in the case of Negroes (see Table 5 , 
in the next chapter) . Not only does the dichotomy between college. 
and noncollege aspirations have theoretical interest, but it 
also has the fortunate property of cutting both subject's edu- 
cational plans and mother's educational expectations for the 
subject near their medians. Cutting the df-pendent variable and 
the independent variables at the median provides more cases 
when further breakdown of cases is required. It also means 
that the four-fold tables come closer to the assumptions which 
underlie selected nonparameter ic measures of association. 

The measurement of other characteristics is discussed 
in the order in which they appear in the report. Race or color 
is measured according to the U. S. Bureau of the Census practice 
of having the members of the household classify themselves as 
being Negro or in some other category of race or color. (U.S.B.C., 
U.S. Summary , pp. xli-xlii) The analysis in this report simply 
distinguishes between Negroes and non-Negroes because there 
are too few cases of American Indians, Japanese, Chinese, or 
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other color groups to treat separately in the analysis. The 
practice of grouping other "nonwhites" with "whites" probably 
does not distort the findings of the study since the Orientals 
are the largest racial group within the "other nonwhite" category 
and have the highest level educational aspirations and attain- 
ment while other color groups in this category have lower as- 
pirations and attainment so that the average is similar to those 
of the whites. (Coleman and Campbell, 1966, '*>. 284.) Pace 
and sex of respondent are obtained by a Current Population Survey 
interviewer and entered on a control card which is maintained 
for each household in the sample. There is complete count in- 
formation for these two characteristics. 

Data concerning the age of subjects was also obtained by 
the interviewer as part of the regular Current Population Survey. 

Age refers to the age of the subject at his last birthday before 
the time of the survey (October, 1965). The distribution of age 
in the sample reflects the normal attrition regarding secondary 
school enrollment. Over half of the sample is in the age group 
14 and 15 years old; 43 percent are in the 16 and 17 year old 
age group and only 5.5 percent are in the 18-19-year-old age 
group. There is age information for all cases. Negroes differ 
from whites in that nine percent are 18 or 19 years old reflecting 
the greater age— grade retardation of Negroes in this sample. 

Intelligence test scores were obtained from the school 
principal of the school in which the subject was currently enrolled 
by means of a mail questionnaire. (Appendix A, Form CPS-555) 
Principals were asked, "Has this pupil ever taken a group scholastic 
aptitude or intelligence test?" with a footnote which lists the 
ten most frequently used I.Q. tests in the United States. If 
the principal indicated that the pupil had taken a test, he 
was asked, "What is the full name of the most recent of such 
a scholastic aptitude or intelligence test?" Nine additional 
questions were asked in order to determine the edition, date, 
level, form, time of administration, grade level of the pupil, 
percentile score, and/or stanine score. Robert E. Herriott 
obtained information concerning the equivalence of the various 
tests from test publishers and devised a system for assigning 
all scores to stanines. This system was then used by the Bureau 
of the Census to code all intelligence test scores to stanines. 

For the benefit of persons who may not be familiar with 
stainine scores, they are a form of standardized scores in which 
raw scores are converted to units of standard deviation. Stanine 
scores correspond to equal intervals in standard deviation units 
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on the base line of the unit normal curve. (Anastasi, 1954, 
pp. 81-83; Kaiser, 1958, p. 261; Ferguson, 1966, p. 265) The 
percentages of cases in the nine intervals proceeding from unit 
one (lowest scores) to unit nine (highest scores) are: 4, 7, 

12, 17, 20, 17 * 12, 7, and 4 respectively. Hence the top four 
stanines should contain about 40 percent of the cases. As a 
general rule of thumb, the top four stanines should include per- 
sons with I.Q. scores of 105 or more. Intelligence test scores 
were dichotomized at this cutpoint because previous research in- 
dicates that persons should have I.Q. scores at this level, or 
higher in order to have a reasonable chance of being successful 
in college. It is beyond the scope of this investigation to 
discuss what intelligence test scores indicate or what intelli- 
gence is. (For a brief review, see J. P. Guilford, 1967, pp. 

1-68) Intelligence is used in this study as a crude indicator 
of the likelihood that a person can successfully do college 
work in conjunction with answering the question as to whether or 
not persons who probably have sufficient aptitude for college 
are actually planning to attend college. There is a high pro- 
portion of cases for which no I.Q. scores are available for two 
reasons. First, only about 90 percent of the informants gave 
names of schools which could be used to mail questionnaires to 
schools, then only 75 percent of the principals returned forms. 
Finally, only 80 percent of the forms included information on 
reasonably current I.Q. test scores. Therefore, only 56 percent 
of the cases have I.Q. scores. Misinformation and nonresponse 
rates were higher for Negroes than for whites so that I.Q. in- 
formation is missing for about 65 percent of the Negroes. I.Q. 
information is missing for slightly over 40 percent of the whites. 
Since there is such a large block of cases without I.Q. infor- 
mation, the no -informat ion groups are carried along as separate 
categories in the analysis. 

Given the large nonresponse rates with respect to intelli- 
gence test scores, the analysis was repeated using another 
measure of academic ability, age-grade retardation. Since age 
and grade information is obtained as part of the Current Popu- 
lation Survey interview, this information is available for all 
cases. A measure of scholastic retardation was devised which 
is based upon these two bits of information. Following the 
practice of previous users of this kind of census information j 
a person was defined as being age-grade retarded if the grade 
in which he is enrolled is two years behind the modal grade of 
enrollment for persons of his age. (U.S.B.C., School Enrollment , 
1964, p. ix, and Folger and Nam, 1967, p. 74) Thus, 14-year- 
old subjects enrolled in the seventh grcde or less, 15-year-olds 
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enrolled in the eighth grade or less, etc. are counted as being 
age-grade retarded. By this definition the few 19-year-olds 
in the sample are all age-grade retarded. Although there are 
doubtless some persons in the sample that are age-grade retarded 
for reasons of poor health, etc. there is generally a close 
relationship between being age-grade retarded and having a low 
I.Q. score. 

Subject's value of college education as a success means was 
obtained by a single item on the "leave-behind" questionnaire 
for enrollees (U.S.B.C., Form CPS-551) which asked, "According 
to your OPINION, which of these is the BEST way for young people 
to get ahead in life? All of these may help but check ONLY 
the one which you think is best." The response choices are 
shown in Appendix A and the percentage distributions for the 
total sample and for Negroes and whites are shown in Table C-l 
in Appendix C. Responses were dichotomized as being either 
"Get a college education" or all other responses including no 
response (4*4%) . 

Subject's perception of his mother's educational plans for 
him is measured by a single question on the "leave-behind" 
questionnaire Form CPS-551. The item asks, "How much education 
does your mother (or person taking your mother's place) want 
you to have?" The response categories and the percent of res- 
pondents in each category are as follows: "Doesn't care if 

I finish high school or not" (*4%); "Finish high school only" 
(18.5%); "Some college but less than 4 years" (14.9%); "Finish 
a 4-year college" (40.7%); "Professional or graduate school 
after college" (12.3%); "I don't know" (9.5%); and no answer 
(3.8%). Further discussion of the relationship between subject's 
perception of mother's plans and mother's expectations as re- 
ported by the mother is given in the next chapter. 

Characteristics of the subject's mother were obtained either 
during the regular CPS interview or by a special "leave-behind" 
questionnaire (U.S.B.C. Form CPS-553) which was filled in by 
the mother or by a person acting in place of the mother if mother 
was dead or absent. Mother's educational attainment was obtained 
as part of the regular CPS interview in the household. The item 
asks: "What is the highest grade (or year) of regular school 

has ever attended?" "Did finish this grade 

(year)?" The original responses include no schooling, kinder- 
garten, single years of elementary school, single years of high 
school, and single years of college. These response categories 
were grouped for the purpose of this analysis and the grouping 
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and percentage distribution of subjects having mothers in each 
category are as follows : finish 8th grade or less (22*2%); 

finish grades 9 through 11 (21.1%); finish 12th grade (38.8%); 
finish one or more years of college (13.6%); and no information 
(4.3%). 

Farm background of mother was obtained by two questions 
on the CPS-553 "leave-behind" questionnaire. Early farm back- 
ground was obtained by the item: "When you began grade school, 

did you live on a farm?" \tfith response categories of yes and 
no. Recent farm background was obtained by the item: "In 

April 1960, did you live on a farm?" with response categories of 
yes and no. Subjects were crossclassified according to four 
categories of mother's farm background and distributed as 
folloxtfs: mother lived on a farm in grade school and lived on 

a farm in 1960 (9.6%); mother lived on a farm in grade school, 
but did not live on a farm in 1960 or not information about 
1960 residence (23.6%); mother did not live on a farm in grade 
school but lived on a farm in 1960(2.5%); mother did not live 
on a farm in grade school and did not live on a farm in 1960 
or no information about 1960 residence (59.8%); and no informa- 
tion on both grade-school residence and 1960 residence (4.5%). 
This peculiar treatment of nonresponse for mother's 1960 resi- 
dence was governed by convenience in computer programing. It 
should be noted that less than half a percent of the mothers 
who answered the first farm residence item failed to answer the 
second (1960) residence item. 

Mother's religion was also obtained from the questionnaire. 
The item was worded, "What is your religion?" The response 
choices were intended to represent the largest religious denom- 
inations according to a 1957 CPS survey and they are: Baptist, 

Methodist, Lutheran, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Other Protes- 
tant, Roman Catholic, Eastern Orthodox, Jewish, Other Religion, 
and No Religion. These categories were collapsed for the pur- 
poses of the main analysis into six groupings and subjects are 
distributed according to these categories as follows: Baptists 

(20.3%); Large Protestant — including Methodists, Lutherans, 
Presbyterians, and Episcopalians— (26.8%) ; Smaller Protestant ^ 
denominations — other than denominations mentioned above— (11.9%) ; 
Roman Catholics (28.0%); Jews (2.4%); and other religion or no 
religion or no answer (10.5%). The residual category is made 
up of less than one percent Eastern Orthodox or Greek or Russian 
Orthodox subject, about .2 percent of subjects whose mothers 
wrote in some other religion, about 2 percent of the mothers 
mention no religion and about seven percent of the subjects had 
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mothers who did not answer this item. A detailed analysis of 
college plans of white subjects by mother's religion appears 
in Appendix D. There are race differences in the composition 
of the six gross categories of religion used in the main analysis, 
fhirty-six percent of the subjects with Baptist mothers are 
Negro; 7.7 percent of the subjects connected with the large 
Protestant denominations (other than Baptist) are Negro; 7.3 
percent of the smaller Protestant-denomination subjects are 
Negro; 2.4 percent of the Roman Catholics are Negro; and 12.7 
percent of the residual category is Negro (about the same per- 
cent Negro as for the total sample) . There are no Jewish 
Negroes in this sample. 

Mother's value of college education as a success means 
was obtained by a single item on the "leave-behind" question- 
naire (Appendix A, Form CPS-553, page 2). The item is, "Accor- 
ding to your OPINION, which one of these is THE BEST way for 
young people to get ahead in life? All of these may help but 
check only the one which you think is best." The response 
choices are given in Appendix A, Form CPS-553, second page. 

The responses were dichotomized. Sixty-one percent of the sub- 
jects had mothers who indicated that obtaining a college education 
was the best way for young people to get ahead. The remaining 
cases had mothers who indicated some other best way or did not 
respond (about 5 percent nonresponse) . Part of the analysis 
involves crosstabulation of subject's best way by mother's 
best way.^ The percentage distributions for the four-fold table 
are: subject and mother agree, get a college education is best — 

42 percent; subject-college education, mother-not college— 12 
percent; sub ject-not- col lege, mother-college — 19 percent; both 
subject and mother not college — 27 percent. 

Only a gross classification of occupation of household 
head was provided on the U.S.B.C. work tape. (One person is 
designated as "head" in each household; it usually is the person 
regarded as head by members of the group and married women are 
not classified as head if living with their husbands; U.S.B.C., 

U * S . Summary , 1964, p. LVI.) The categories of occupation given 
on the work tape were: "white collar," "manual or service," 

"farm," "unemployed and not in the labor force" (the labor force 
includes unemployed persons who are looking for work but excludes 
housewives, those who are not seeking work and persons who cannot 
work because of physical and mental disability) , and "no infor- 
mation." "White collar occupations" include those in the major 
U.S*B.C. occupational groupings of professional, technical, 
and kindred workers, managers, officials and proprietors 



(excluding farm managers), sales workers, and clerical and 
kindred workers. (U.S.B.C*, U.S. Summary , 1964, p. LXVII) 

Manual and service workers includes all the other nonfarm 
occupations. Occupation of head of household was obtained 
as part of the regulaif CPS household interview so the nonresponse 
was very low (1.4 percent). About one-third of the subjects 
come from households in which the head has a white collar 
occupation; 46 percent are from households where the head has 
a manual or service occupation. Ten percent of the subjects 
come from homes in which the head is unemployed or not in the 
labor force, and 6 percent are from households in which the head 
has a farm occupation. 

Family income is the algebraic sum of money income received 
from wages or salary, or from self employment , or other sources 
(such as interest, pensions, rent, alimony, unemployment bene- 
fits, etc.) by all persons over age 14 in the family. It should 
be noted that there are slight differences between definitions 
of income used by the CPS and the decennial census because the 
CPS interview uses more questions to get details about income. 
Since income is also obtained as part of the regular CPS inter- 
view, the nonresponse rate is modest (7.7 percent). Family 
income was grouped in four categories for the purpose of analyses 
in this report. The main cutpoints of interest were those at 
$4,000 annual income which could be considered the poverty line; 
and $6,000 annual income which is near the median family income 
for the United States* (U.S.B.C., U.S. Summary , 1964, p. LXXXI) 
Over 21 percent of the subjects are from families which have 
annual incomes below $4,000; 21 percent have families with incomes 
$4,000 — 5,999. Over 30 percent come from families with incomes 
$6,000—9,999 and 19*5 percent are from families with incomes 
$10,000 and over. 

The educational aspiration of the subject’s best friend 
is really the subject* s perception of best friend’s plans. 

The information is obtained by an item on the subject’s question- 
naire: "What is the highest grade or year of school that YOUR 

BEST FRIEND plans to complete?' 1 Nonresponse rate was quite 
low on this item, slightly over one percent of the persons who 
returned the questionnaire failed to answer this item. However, 
almost one-fourth of the cases indicated they did not know what 
their best friend’s plans were. (See response choices in Appen- 
dix A, Form CPS-551.) For the sake of simplicity and to provide 
the maximum number of cases in the higher-order partials, it 
was decided to dichotomize the responses into "college plans" 
versus all other responses and no response. Fifty-one percent 






of the subjects report that their best, friend plans to go to 
college. This is within two percent of the grand college- 
plans rate for all subjects in the sample as it is defined in 
this study. 

Three characteristics of schools attended by subjects were 
obtained from the school principal’s questionnaire. (See Appendix 
A, Form CPS-554) One of these is the principal’s estimate of 
percent of high— school graduates going on to college. A series 
of items are used to get this information. The first item is; 
’’During the 1964-1965 school year, did your school have a 12th 
grade?” If the principal indicated "yes," he was asked how 
many students graduated that year and then, "Of this number of 
graduates what percent — a. are now enrolled in a four year 
college? b. are now enrolled in a two year college?" The 
responses were recoded to get the percent of graduates going 
to any two or four-year college and this response was assigned 
to the individual subject as a "context" score. Almost 30 percent 
of the subjects attend schools where less than half of the 
graduates are enrolled in college the next fall. Almost a fourth 
are enrolled in schools where more than 50 percent of the 
graduates go to college. Over 45 percent of the subjects are 
from schools with no response from the principal (about 30%) 
or no twelfth grade (about 15%). 

The male dropout rate for the school attended by the subject 
was obtained by the principal’s questionnaire item, "What per- 
cent of the BOYS who entered your 10th grade in the fall of 
1962 "dropped out" before the graduation of their class in 1965? 
Over 49 percent of the subjects came from schools in which 
the principal did not return the form (about 30%) , ©r else 
the school had no 12th grade, or no boys, or the school was not 
in operation in 1962 (about 19%). Almost one-third of the sub- 
jects came from schools in which the estimated drop-out rat© 
for boys was less than 10 percent; 18 percent were for schools 
with a rate of 10 percent or more. 

The percent Negro in the school was estimated by the principal 
in response to the following item: "Please estimate the percent 

of pupils in the following groups on the basis of your present 
knowledge. What percent are Negro?" (Appendix A, Form CPS- 
554) About one-third of the subjects are from schools where the 
principal did not respond. The response categories could vary 
from zero to a hundred percent. School segregation is such 
in the U. S. that about 40 percent of the subjects attend schools 
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where the percent Negro is estimiated to be 10 percent or less. 
About 11 percent of the cases attend schools x^here the percent 
Negro is greater than 10 percent and most of these are attending 
schools in x^hich the percent Negro is over 90 percent . 

Region and type of residence is also introduced into the 
analysis. The description of place of residence is covered in 
the first part of this chapter. There is, of course, no non- 
response to this information since it is part of the sampling 
system. 

A review of the variables and characteristics described in 
this analysis will remind the reader that with the exception of 
age and income the level of measurement is nominal or ordinal. 
They are not normally or continuously distributed, (e.g., the 
distribution of subjects according to the percent Negro in the 
school is U-shaped; the distribution of educational aspirations 
is tri-modal). These properties introduce certain constraints 
on the kinds of statistics that can be used. These are described 
in the next section. 



Descriptive Statistics 

Association Betx^een Two Variables or Characteristics - The 
main purpose of this report is to describe the relationships be- 
tween educational plans of subjects and mother's educational ex- 
pectation for subject or some other characteristic. The interest 
is centered on those relationships betx^een college plans and the 
other variables in which variation in an independent variable is 
associated with major differences in the college plans rate. The 
discussion tends to ignore minor variations in level of educational 
plans even though such variations may turn out to be statistically 
significant. An exception to this general approach is the rela- 
tionship between plans and race, because even though the difference 
in college plans by race is small the measurement of this differ- 
ence is part of the main reason for this study. Persons interested 
in questions of statistical significance may refer to Table 3 
earlier in this chapter. 

Given the fact that many of the measures are only nominal 
(such as race, sex, farm residence, mother’s religion, region, 
etc.), it seems advisable to use some nonparametric measure of 
association. Goodman and Kruskal have suggested a measure of 
association for crossclassifications x?hich involves a minimal 
number of assumptions. (1954, pp. 759-760) The measure is Tau^. 



It represents the relative decrease in incorrect predictions about 
a subject* s classification on the dependent variable (or attri- 
bute) when his position on the independent variable (or attribute) 
is known, as opposed to only knowing his position on the dependent 
variable (attribute). It is obvious that when the distribution 
of the dependent variable (attribute) is concentrated in one or 
a few categories (e.g., a dichotomy with 90% of the cases in one 
category), then knowledge about some other predictive character- 
istic can add little to predictive efficiency. Hence, there is 
some advantage in using variables which are evenly distributed 
across categories*. Thus, the analysis begins with subject’s edu- 
cational plans, mother’s educational expectations and some other 
characteristics such as best friend's plans having cutpoints near 
their medians. Tables of percentage differences accompany the 
tables with Taut's in order to make the nature of the relation- 
ship explicit for those who may be interested. 

Multivariate Analysis - The intention to test for interaction 
along with the nature of the data and the size of the sample calls 
for a form of multivariate analysis which will describe the addi- 
tive effects of mother's educational expectations and each (or 
several) of the other characteristics on subject's chances of 
planning for college. A modified form of multiple classification 
will be. used. (Morgan, et al. , Appendix E, pp. 508-511; Blau 
and Duncan, pp. 128-147) Since the dependent variables takes 
the form of a rate and since many of the characteristics are 
not normally or continuously distributed, a form of statistical 
analysis is needed that adjusts the college plans rate for the 
additive effects of several characteristics while simultaneously 
taking into account correlation among the characteristics. The 
author is obliged to Otis Dudley Duncan for the notion of extending 
multiple classification from means to rates (unpublished memor- 
andum, 1963) , but Duncan is not responsible for this particular 
application of the statistic. The technique, as it is used in 
this report, is somewhat similar to multiple correlation analysis 
except that the dependent variable is binary and each subclass 
of each independent variable is binary. Subject's plans are 
scored as "one" if he plans to go to college and "zero" if he 
does not. Similarly, . each category of each characteristic 
is treated as a "dummy variable" which takes the value "one" if 
the data case belongs to a particular subclass of that character- 
istics and "zero" if it does not. No assumptions need to be made 
about the linearity of the characteristics. The dependent variable 
is supposed to be normally distributed which means that a binary 
equivalent should have a cutpoint which is at the median. Fifty-two 
percent of the total sample has college plans and 48 percent does not. 
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The analysis in this report assumes a straightforward 
additive model which in four variable analysis takes the follow- 
ing form: R i:jk = R. . + a ± + b + c k + e^. Uhere R ± . k = the 

college plans rate for a subgroup defined by the "ith'^ category 
of mother's expectations, the u jth" category of one of the other 
characteristics (such as race) , and the "kth" category of another 
characteristic (such as sex). R. • — the grand college plans rate 
for the total sample; a i9 b j , and c k are solution vectors (from 
solving a set of normal equations) which represent deviations from 
the grand rate. These are deviations adjusted for the average 
effects of the other characteristics represented in the equations. 
The last term, e^j k > represents the interaction or "error" term. 

It is questionable as to whether this term (e^ k ) represents de- 
partures from the additive model (interaction)", sampling error, 
or measurement error. It will be the practice, in this report to 
treat minor departures from the model (less than twice the standard 
error of the rate) as due to sampling and/or measurement error. 



The solution vectors, or adjusted deviations, are calculated 
by setting the grand rate at zero and solving a set of normal 
equations, one for each category of each characteristic, and the 
right-hand members represent the difference between the category 
rate and the grand rate multiplied by the category "n." The 
equations for three two-category characteristics are written 
as follows : 
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Let the data for Table 8 provide a numerical example. Let 
mother's educational expectation be the "i" characteristic, so 
that refers to the total subjects whose mothers expect 

them to go to college and refers to the total number of 

subjects whose mothers do not expect them to go to college. Let 
race be the "j” characteristic, so that "N.j " refers to the total 
subjects who are Negro and "N. jo" wafers to the total subjects 

who are not Negro, and refers to subjects whose mothers-,, 

expect them to go to college and who are Negro, etc. The actual 
data are as folloxre: 
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N.s Nj Ni, N k N(R.-R. .) 

J 1 J 2 *1 k 2 



H: Go Col M: Not Go. Negro Not Negro Female Male Rt.H.M. 



M: go Col 


82,187 


i 

0 


\ 

8,945 


73,242 


37,521 


44,666= +19,639 


M: Not Go 


82,187 


52,653 


0 


0 


0 


0= 0 


Negro 


8,945 


7,640 


16,585 


0 


8,215 


8,370= - 447 


Not Negro 


0 


0 


16,585 


118,255 


0 


0= 0 


Female 


37,521 


27,446 


8,215 


57,652 


64,967 


0= - 2,878 


Male 


0 


0 


0 


0 


64,967 


69,873= 0 



These equations can be solved by any computer program suitable 
for solving simultaneous linear equations, provided it allows for 
zero entries. The solution vectors are: 



Mother’s expectation — subject go to college 

Mother's expectation — subject not go to col. 

Negro 

Not Negro 

Female 

Male 



=+ .238 or + 23.8% 
=- .372 or - 37.2% 
*+ .016 or + 1.6% 
— .002 or - .2% 
=- .025 or - 2.5% 
=+ .023 or + 2.3% 



The solution vectors represent adjusted deviations <iway 
from the grand rate of college plans (52.5%). The unadjusted 
deviation away from the grand rate for the effect of being in 
the subgroup whose mothers expect college is + 23.9 percent 
(76.4% - 52.5%). The deviation away from the grand rate for 
this subgroup, adjusted for the interrelationship between race, 
sex, and mother's educational expectation for the subject, is 
+23.8 percent, indicating that adjusting the rate for this subgroup 
by these factors has little effect. Adjusting the effect of being 
a Negro by mother’s educational expectation and sex has a some- 
what more substantial result. The unadjusted deviation from 
the grand college plans rate for Negroes is a -2.7 percent; the 
adjusted deviation is a + 1.6 percent. (Furthermore, the differ- 
ence between the unadjusted and adjusted deviations is probably 
statistically significant; see table of standard errors of per- 
centages given above.) It should be remembered that this par- 
ticular adjusted deviation for the effect of being a Negro on 
chances of having college plans only has meaning when considered 
in conjunction x^ith mother's expectation and sex. If other char- 
acteristics are involved in the adjustment, the adjusted effect 
of being a Negro may take a different value (e.g., when the effect 
of being a Negro on college plans rate is adjusted by intelligence 
test score as xrell as by mother's expectation and sex the ad- 
justed deviation is a +2.7 percent; see Table 10.) 
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Since there are considerable relationships between the various 
characteristics (such as between race and income) » this statistic 
is useful in that it adjusts the observed rate for each classi- 
fication (characteristic) in the light of association (or "corre- 
lation") among all the classifications in that particular analysis. 
The adjusted deviations can be used to predict an "expected" rate 
for any subgroup cescribed by the characteristics intruded in 
the multiple classification. This "expected" rate reo-iects t .<= 
college plans rate that one would anticipate for that subgroup 
if the effects of the characteristics were additive. The differ- 
ence between the expected and observed rate represents either 
interaction or error (see model given above) . A numerical ex- 
ample of examination for interaction is given in connection with 
the discussion of results for Table 8 on page 92. 



investigation are presented as methodological issues arise in 
the presentation of the findings and in the interpretatins of 
the findings. 



Further comments regarding the design and methods of this 
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Chapter III 



SUBJECT'S EDUCATIONAL PLANS, MOTHER'S 
EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATION FOR HER CHILD 
AND EACH OF THE CONTROL VARIABLES 



The Three Sets of Relationships 

This chapter is concerned with describing the relationship 
between educational- plans of subject and each of the other vari- 
ables or characteristics within four subgroups described by race 
and sex. Next the relationships between subject's detailed edu- 
cational pla s and mother's detailed educational expectations 
for the subject are examined for all the cases and then within 
the four subgroups descrioed by race and sex. The last part of 
the chapter is concerned with describing the relationship between 
mother's educational expectation for the subject and each of the 
control variables. The need for a multivariate analysis to ^ee 
if the relationship between subject's plans and mother's expec- 
tations is spurious when the control variables are considered, 
is apparent from the findings presented in this chapter# 



The Relationship between College Plans and the Control Variables 

Sex and Race - There is some relationship between college 
aspirations and each of the variables included in the analysis 
although in certain instances the relationship is confined to 
certain race-sex groups. The degree of relationship is shown 
in Table 4A and the percentage having college plans for each 
category of the control variables is shown in fable 4B. There 
is a small difference in male and female college-plans rates: 

57 percent of the boys and 48 percent of the girls plan to attend 
college. There is even less difference by color: 53 percent 

of the whites and 49 percent of the Negroes plan to go to college. 
However, it will subsequently be stuwn that in some cases there 
is appreciable interaction between race, sex* and some other 
variables, particularly mother's expectation, on college plans. 

Age — In general, there is a negative relationship between 
college aspiration and age. This difference is more noticeable 
for females than for males. The rate tends to be particularly 
low for eighteen and nineteen year-old subjects but this is such 
a small subgroup of the total population that the rates are un- 
stable across race-sex subgroups. Whether the low rates for 
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